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some cause to be suddenly plunged into the vortex of 
English theatrical life, he would probably be much per- 
art. At the Avenue he would enjoy “A Doll’s House; ” 

= at the Adelphi he would wonder at “The White Rose.” 
‘ He would admire the scenery of “ King Henry VIII,” and the acting 
of “Lady Windermere’s Fan.” Mr. Tree’s “ Hamlet” would keep 
him from the Haymarket, while “A Fool’s Paradise ’’ would draw 
him to the Garrick. And if our literary man were perplexed by the 
plays, how much more would he be astonished at the various 
utterances of the play-reviewers. On the one hand, Mr. Archer would 
tell him that the old critics are “narrow-minded, bornes, illiterate, 
or at least illiberal in culture ;” while, on the other hand, Mr. Clement 
Scott, venturing on an even more sweeping assertion, would tell him 
that “the new criticism is based on cumbersome conceit, on a dull 
and ponderous spirit of childish contradiction.” Let us take a survey 
of modern English theatrical criticism the better to enlighten our 
belated wanderer. 

At the present time, despite the efforts of certain of these gentle- 
men to maintain a neutral attitude, our play-reviewers are, for the 
main part, split into two sections—the Ancients and the Moderns. 
The present controversy between these rival schools has been 
simmering ever since 1880, and long before the production of “ A 
Doll’s House” in 1889 there had been signs of the coming clash of 
critical opinion. Nevertheless, it may be fairly said that up to the 
year 1889 “the new criticism” had but a solitary champion—Mr. 
William Archer. Since then, however, several younger writers 
have rallied to Mr. Archer’s support, and their accession to the ranks 
of the movement has materially altered the condition of affairs. 
Before the year of grace, the dispute had mainly consisted in an 
occasional difference of opinion between the opposing leaders, 
caused by the production now of Mr. Pinero’s “ Lords and Com- 
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mons,” now of Mr. Grundy’s “Clito,” and now of Mr. Jones’s 
“The Noble Vagabond.” The events of the past three years have 
tended to make the struggle much more bitter and much more 
personal. Ibsen has been thrown like an apple of discord among 
the .critics ; the ground of action has been extended, and over every 
important new play the battle has been fiercely renewed, Mr. 
Archer ably championing the cause of modernity, and being 
stoutly backed up by his adroit guerilla lieutenant “Spectator,” 
of the Star. 

And now for the opposing champions. The modern Peter the 
Hermit, the preacher of the new crusade against the theatrical 
infidels is, of course; Mr. Clement Scott. He leads a band ever 
ready to repudiate his authority, but every member of which is 
madly, nay frantically, opposed to the “ New Movement.” The ques- 
tions in dispute are well known, and may be summed up as melo- 
drama, the well-made play, and Ibsenism. In this battle of realism 
and unconventionality against so-called Idealism and stage conven- 
tion, the virtues and failings of the older school of critics would 
best be discovered by selecting Mr. Scott’s published opinions as the 
data for our conclusions. But it would be obviously out of place in 
the pages of this magazine to discuss Mr. Scott asacritic. Prejudiced 
and reactionary as his opinions on matters theatrical may seem to 
some people, Mr. Scott has never been at a loss for vigorous and 
lucid expression, and whatever else he may or may not be, the doyen 
of English play-reviewers still remains unrivalled as a critic of 
acting. 

Turning now to Mr. Scott’s followers on the press, we shall find 
that the Times critic need not detain uslong. Mr. J. F. Nisbet isa 
gentleman of scant emotional susceptibility, a believer in the 
necessary conventionality of the stage, a great admirer of Mr. 
Jones, and, to a less extent, of Mr. Pinero and Mr. Grundy. But 
Mr. Nisbet’s views on the drama are too pessimistic, his style too 
unsympathetic and too scientic, to render him a very popular critic, 
while as an appreciator of histrionic ability, this gentleman is 
surely the least capable of all our metropolitan critics. Mr. 
Alfred Watson of the Standard is a clever conventionalist, fearless 
in the expresssion of his opinions, but with no very distinguishing 
feature in his criticism, and a similar verdict may be passed on Mr, 
Wedmore, most self-satisfied of critics, and on Mr. Edward Morton, 
most rollicking of dramatic Philistines. 

So much for the “Old School ;” now we come to the “Neutrals.” 
The mediate men, Mr. Malcolm Watson, Mr. Joseph Knight, Mr. Jope 
Slade, Mr. Austin Fryers, Mr. Malcolm Salaman, and others, are 
generally speaking characterised by a lack of fibre and back-bone. 
Timidity prevents them breaking their fetters and joining the “ New 
School,” while conviction forbids them to adopt the stereotyped 
Jormule of Mr. Clement Scott.. Trimmers win no respect from 
either side, and the compromisers in the new battle of the Ancients 
and the Moderns, find themselves no exception to this rule. These 
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gentlemen may all be men of education ; they may be all learned in .- 
theatrical lore; all that can be said, or need be said, is that the 
majority of them are indifferent critics. They have little or no 
style, not. many original ideas, and, with a few noticeable exceptions, 
their writings are marked by an utter lack of individuality. Mr. 
Davenport Adams of the Globe and other papers, is the one most 
closely allied to the “ New School.” With an admiration for Ibsen, 
and no particular regard for the “well-made play,” Mr. Adams 
cultivates a free and easy, not to say a rather careless, literary style. 
To this critic, with his wide charity and all embracing sympathy, 
all actors with a past reputation are acceptable. Mr. Adams is even so 
cruel as to hope that Mr. Kendal and Mr. Barrett will long continue 
to delight the long-suffering British public. With a passing refer- 
ence to Mr. Salaman, a graceful and fluent writer, editor of the 
Pinero literature, we come to two Moderates who can soon be 
dismissed—the critics of the Saturday Review and the St. James’s 
Gazette. These gentlemen cater for the theatrical “superior person.” 
Mr. Watson is clever, liberal, caustic, and none too sympathetic. Mr. 
Pollock, fond as ever of admiring his contributor Mr. Brookfield 
and his theatrical idol Mr. Tree, has lately taken to depreciating Mr. 
Willard in favour of inferior artists. The critics of the Hcho and the 
-Atheneum deserve especial mention. Mr. Jope Slade writes a very 
readable, highly coloured—his friends would call it a picturesque— 
criticism. He isa man of frank prejudices, and makes no pretence 
of impartiality. He has a great facility for discussing the relative 
position and prospects on the stage of Messrs. Willard, Tree, and 
Alexander, is a partial Ibsenite, and a fairly advanced man. Mr. 
Slade believes in the approaching revival of the romantic drama, 
admires Messrs. Pinero and Grundy, and dislikes Miss Olga Brandon, 
Mr. H. A. Jones, and Mr. Forbes Robertson. This critic is a gentle- 
man endowed with a very curious descriptive power, which is 
unfortunately allied to a very hazy notion of the limits custom 
sets to the expression of personal opinion. Consequently, notices 
which unprejudiced people might sometimes consider banal, dis- 
figure Mr. Slade’s “ pencillings ” in Land and Water and The Echo. 
Mr. Hayden Coffin (in “Maid Marian”), Mr. Forbes Robertson 
(especially in “Lady Bountiful”), Mrs. Langtry (in “Antony and 
Cleopatra”), Miss Ada Rehan (in “The Taming of the Shrew,” and 
as Rosalind), and Miss Olga Brandon, have all been the subjects of 
Mr. Slade’s most vigorous personal criticism. Along with Mr. 
Davenport Adams, Mr. Slade may be said to be the connecting link 
joining together the Innovators and the Moderates, just as that rather 
colourless antiquarian, Mr. Moy Thomas, merits attention as the 
critic who unites the Neutrals to the old school of play-reviewers. 
The most literary and the most learned of all the Moderates is un- 
doubtedly Mr. Joseph Knight. The cultured critic of the Atheneum 
writes good English, has a wide sympathy with theatrical literature 
of all kinds, a liking for Ibsen, and a keen appreciation of acting. 
The younger order of play-reviewers—the confraternity of the new 
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criticism—has one or two distinguishing features. Its members are 
all comparatively young men; they areall somewhat given to self- 
advertisement ; and they all write in the first person. They all con- 
sider themselves men of more culture than Mr. Scott, and better 
critics of plays than the older men. Among this group of writers the 
chief are Mr. William Archer, Mr. Arthur Bingham Walkley, Mr. 
Justin Huntly McCarthy, Mr. E. F. Spence, Mr. Addison Bright, and 
the critics of the Daily Graphic and the Sporting Life. The new 
critic observes, or should observe, eight commandments. He should 
praise Ibsen, Maeterlinck, and Zola; he should slate melodrama, “ the 
well-made play,” farce, and burlesque ; he should pooh-pooh Messrs. 
Pinero and Jones; he should regard Mr. Irving with a wondering 
pity ; he should occasionally conceal his contempt for the actor ; he 
should support the Independent Theatre at least with praises; he 
should contemn Clement Scott and all his Telegraph-ese notes and 
criticism; and he should write his critiques on Impressionist 
principles. If the critic “observes all these commandments and 
statutes to keep them,” he is a new critic; if he does not he may 
be Mr. Scott, Mr. Archer, or Mr. McCarthy, he certainly is not Mr. 
Waikley. “Spectator” is the only true “new critic,” and “ Play- 
house Impressions” is verily the gospel of the new criticism. 

And now to come to the personnel of this section of critics. Mr. 
McCarthy is the youngest member of the band. He has lately come 
to the front by his criticisms in the Sunday Sun and the Gentleman's 
Magazine, and in connection with some disputes with Messrs. 
Archer and Walkley on Gaiety burlesque, Maeterlinck, and Zola. 
Mr. McCarthy has a glowing admiration for Miss Olga Brandon, 
and a flowing literary style; and his “pomes” in honour of Gaiety 
nymphs—well known to readers of the Hawk—manifest a pretty 
talent for versifyiag. Gaiety burlesque, dancing girls of all kinds, 
singers, Omar Khayydm, Mr. Tree’s Hamlet, wine, love, Aida 
Jenoure—all these are subjects over which Mr. McCarthy grows en- 
thusiastic. Verily a man to please Mr. Scott! Of course our young 
Irishman is well read (he reads Mr. Morse Stephens), and takes 
care to notify as much to his readers. He should be advised, 
however, to air only his French and Persian lore; he gets into 
difficulties when he quotes from the classics. In a _ recent 
number of the Gentleman’s, the young man, apropos of Mr. 
Barrie’s new play, dragged in Theocritus’ X Vth Idyll, and was so cruel 
as to speak of the “tivo old women” who went to see the festival in 
Alexandria. Poor Eunoe and Praxinoe! How about “ cadduora 
maiowr,”’ Mr. McCarthy? How Mr. Oscar Wilde, whom Hafiz 
calls “ A Boeotian masquerading as an Athenian,” must have laughed 
when he noticed this too delightful “ howler” of his compatriot; and 
how true it is that a little scholarship—like a little knowledge—is a 
dangerous thing! The new critics, however, do not seem to think 
so; at any rate they never drink deep of the spring, although they 
are ever ready to display their own superficiality. Indeed, if there 
is one advantage over its opponent which the “new criticism ” 
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deems it possesses, it is this very gift of scholarship, and it is a 
curious object lesson in the value of puffery and obtrusiveness to find 
a recent writer in the Hcho (who blandly made Mr. Walkley a 
Cambridge man), endorsing the younger men’s own estimate of 
themselves. Of all the members of the new “ League of Youth,” 
Mr. Walkley is most assiduous in advertising his claims to this quality 
of scholarship. But he might really have little more than an 
ordinary “pass-man’s” acquaintance with the classics, so little use 
does he contrive to make of his knowledge. Still his swagger tickles 
the groundlings ; and to introduce hackneyed lines from Plato, 
Virgil, and Aristotle’s “ Poetics” has a marvellous fascination fora 
certain class of people. It would perhaps be as well if “ Spectator ” 
would let the classics alone till he can find time to rub up his authors, 
it does not look well for an ex-scholar of Corpus to be confusing 
Horace with Virgil, and Martial with Catullus. Mr. Walkley has a 
clever, witty, fascinating literary style, and occasionally condescends 
to write about the play he is paid to criticise. Sometimes, too, he fills 
up his weekly column in the Star with something directly connected 
with “actors and acting!” This, however, is a rare occurrence, for 
Mr. Walkley takes himself too seriously to take his readers au grand 
sérieux, quite forgetting that the majority of Star buyers care little 
for “Spectator’s ” adventures, whether they be among masterpieces or 
in search of the chimney-sweep. If only the Star critic could forget 
that he is a ’Varsity man, and would let his readers forget it; if he 
would only avoid algebraic formule and classical and French quota- 
tions ; if, in a word, he would discard the characteristic vices of the 
superior person, he would have some claim to be considered the most 
interesting, as he certainly is the most literary, of our dramatic critics. 
At any rate “ Play-house Impressions ” is miles ahead of Mr. Dutton 
Cook’s “Nights at the Play.” Mr. Walkley may pose too much, but 
he is always scholarly. 

One of the most prominent, and one of the most earnest, of the new 
critics is Mr. Addison Bright. This gentleman only keeps four of the 
Eight Commandments, for he is an ardent admirer of Mr. Irving (and 
even of Mr. Barrett), and is certainly not one who depreciates the 
actor’sart. In fact, the critic of the Lady’s Pictorial—an eloquent, if 
discursive reviewer of plays and players—is the best judge of acting 
among the new men. Mr. Bright has an extensive acquaintance 
with modern literature, an ardent admiration for Ibsen, and is one of 
the few lucky men who have discovered literature in Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Pinero. Yet Mr. Addison Bright is surely happier than Mr. 
Walkley in this respect. “Spectator” after three visits to ‘The 
Profligate,” required to read Mr. Pinero’s play before he. discovered 
its lack of literary merit. But then of course Mr. Walkley makes no 
claim to consistency. 

Beyond a natural objection to Mr. E. F. Spence’s booming and being 
boomed by Mr. E. A. Morton, there is not very much to complain 
of in the critic of the Pall Mall Gazette. True, the gentleman's 
attitude towards melodrama may seem a little incongruous in an 
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Ibsenite. I do not believe in the process of “levelling down” in 
theatrical art, and, indeed, the class for whose theatrical salvation 
Mr. Spence is so anxious are not the people who read the dramatic 
criticism of the Pall Mall Gazette and the Pictorial World. Mr. 
Spence is an excellent judge of play and players, and a_ trenchant 
critic. In this respect he is indeed a contrast to Mr. Adams. The 
latter gentleman is all charity to an actor with a rnined reputation, 
while Mr. Spence is quite too merciless. Let me cite, as an example, 
the Pall Mall's crushing attacks on Mr. Conway in“ The Honourable 
Herbert,” and.in “ Saints and Sinners.” True, Mr. Conway is nota 
subtle, intellectual artist, but he is an admirable melodramatic actor. 
His Tom Jones, which I lately saw, was a really brilliant piece of 
work—a better performance than even Mr. Boyne’s. 

The two charges most frequently levelled against the new critics 
need not be taken too seriously, It is hardly fair to say that they 
welcome any literary product not English, though their reluc- 
tance to appreciate good acting is fair matter for attack. This 
latter failing has long served as a very pronounced line of demar- 
cation between the older men and their young opponents, and 
I was not surprised to find Mr. Scott boldly asserting some months 
ago, in the J/llustrated London News, that he “preferred good 
acting to a good play.” The new critics, on the other hand, prefer a 
good play to good acting. A more interesting mark of the Reformers, 
is their attitude towards the “ well-made play.” This kind of drama 
is a great stumbling block in the path of these stern spirits, and is 
the special béte-noir of Messrs. Archer and Walkley. These wise 
young judges, along with the Daily Graphic critic, only approve of 
the drama of thesis, and recently spoke of “The Idler” with the 
serenest contempt. The attitude of these gentlemen is manifestly 
most unreasonable ; for it is quite impossible for even our leading 
dramatic authors to be always treating great themes; and after such 
specimens of fin-de-siécle dramatic literature as “ Judah ” and “The 
Profligate,” I, for one,am certainly inclined,to be grateful for their mer- 
ciful consideration. Let the cobbler stick to his last ; for Heaven’s 
sake, let us have no more of Messrs. Pinero and Jones’s studies in social 
science. One may surely be pardoned for preferring Augier, Dumas 
fils, or Ibsen ! 

But revenons a nos moutons! I have wandered so far afield 
that I am in some danger of forgetting the leader of the 
Ibsenites—the champion of the “ New Criticism!” Mr. W. Archer 
is a Scotchman, cool and unimpassioned. He is an intellectual and 
coldly analytical critic, and is well up in French, German, and 
Norwegian. It is difficult to over-estimate the obligations under which 
all earnest playgoers must for ever rest to Mr. Archer. His books 
are invaluable to all students of the contemporary English drama, 
and his criticisms always stimulating, incisive, and epigrammatic. 
But it is as the champion of the “new spirit” that Mr. Archer is 
most entitled to the gratitude of dramatic students. He has laboured, 
and other men—Mr, Walkley and Mr. McCarthy (they only do their 
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leader justice in confessing their debt)—have entered into his 
labours. It is but fair that the sanest and most unprejudiced of 
our dramatic critics should thus late in the day be rendered his bare 
due. Like Mr. Walkley, “ W. A.” is, generally speaking, indifferent 
to the acting of a play ; though, like his friend, Mr. Archer every 
now and then seriously sets to work to speak of the players, and 
always with very excellent results. I have hardly space left to 
speak in any detail of the less prominent of Mr. Archer’s confréres 
The Daily Graphic critic—the most even-minded of the Ibsenites— 
is an acute and discriminating critic of acting (witness his brilliant 
essay on “ Much Ado” ), too much a scorner of “ the well-made play,” 
but a reviewer who has always the cardinal virtue of coming quickly 
to the point. “The Stroller,” of the Sporting Life, writes well and 
criticises well, but unlike Mr. Spence, he does not seem to have the 
usual “new critic” knack of leaping into notoriety. 

And what now are the practical results of the ‘new movement”’ 
in theatrical criticism ? How has it benefitted present day dramatic 
art? Well, the contemporary stage is its debtor in a double sense. 
In the first place the pretensions of the older critics have been 
decisively exposed, and theatrical criticism has been taken more 
seriously ; and, secondly, the dramatic pace has been quickened. 


- Pinero and Jones can no longer be taken for strong meat. There 


is no possibility of doubt on this subject, for Pinero’s and Jones’s plays 
have been published. “Judah” is wildly improbable, farcically amu- 
sing, and too redolent of the style of the “Lady of Lyons.” 
“ The Profligate ” is outrageously ludicrous in its printed ending, and 
is destitute of character painting, save possibly in the case of its 
heroine. It mistakes bathos for “pathos, utterly lacks simplicity of 
language, and contains more than one literary solecism. Surely, not 
even Mr. Scott would dream of calling either “ masterpiece” 
literature at this time of day? Both dramas are “ actors’ plays” 
and nothing more. The recent mania on the part of our dramatists 
for publishing their works was, therefore, the more surprising. 
It seems indeed ruthless on the part of Messrs. Pinero and Jones 
to have thus dissipated the illusions of their auditors, and 
demonstrated the invalidity of their own literary pretensions ! 

But if these gentlemen are not great playwrights, who is to be the 
coming dramatist, and why does he tarry so long? Will he be dis- 
covered in that brilliant master of dialogue, that dexterous weaver 
of plots—Mr. Sydney Grundy? Will he be Mr, Oscar Wilde, 
author of that brilliant literary comedy, “ Lady Windermere’s 
Fan?” Or will the author of “The Tragic Muse,” with his love 
for acting and scorn for the actor, blossom forth into the regenerator 
of our national drama? Or is Mr. J. M. Barrie to be the long- 
prophesied Messiah ? Time will tell. All that can be said is that 
the time is ripe for such a consummation, and the public 
and the critics are waiting expectantly—as expectantly as the reader 
must be waiting for a termination to these latter rather irrelevant 
remarks. 

W. A. Lewis Bettany. 
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Love and the Seasons. 


YSTIC,—sublime ! 
The hours when buds are blossoming 
To gladsome songs which young birds sing ; 
Whilst daffodils, 
By sunlit rills, 
Proclaim with life’s awakening, 
*Tis Love’s blest time. 


At late sunset, 
The orb departs in golden skies, 
The herald of fair Auguries ; 
God’s thoughts—wild flowers— 
Appeal to ours, 
And ask, with dew tears in their eyes, 


Hast not loved yet ? 


Sad memories ! 
Dark night has come; a sleep profound 
O’ershadows life above. around. 
"Tis life’s ebbtide, 
And Nature’s bride 
In Death is for a season bound. 
3ut love ne’er dies ! 


The year has gone ! 
A snowdrop lifts her graceful head 
Above her snow-decked, pure white bed ; 
To toll the knell 
Of winter’s spe!],— 
The new life with the old to wed, 
Whilst love lives on, 


Hast not yet love? 
Sure fate’s black winds around thee rage. 
*T will storms tempestuous assuage. 
Make love thy trust ! 
It ever must 
Make clear and bright life’s saddest page, 
As Heav’n above ! 


Horace W. C. NEWTE. 
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An Austrian Dramatist. 


wax. [CKING up a German newspaper the other day, I glanced 
yey, over the foreign news, and read this item :— 
“Wien: Der bekannter Buchnendichter, Eduard Bauernfeld, 
ist heute hier gestorben ! ” 
Bauernfeld ? Bauernfeld ? Who is ? Oh, do not 
hesitate ; out with it! You will not compromise you 
literary erudition by acknowledging your ignorance of Eduard 
Bauernfeld, for this once famous Austrian dramatist has written 
nothing for almost half a century that attracted attention outside 
of Vienna. 

Yet his position in the German drama was at one time so conspicu- 
ous and remarkable, that I deem him worthy of an introduction to 
English readers. 

I first saw Bauernfeld in a café in one of the streets that now 
form part of the Ring-strasse. ‘A tall, handsome, jovial young-old 
gentleman enters, and is greeted deferentially on all sides by the 
habitués. He is dignified, yet genial, and his deportment is that of 
an accomplished courtier of the last century. 

“Uncle, who is he?” I quickly inquire, with the venial inquisi- 
tiveness of youth. 

“He is Eduard Bauernfeld, the dramatist.” 

My relative should have said the ci-devant dramatist, and now 
feuilletonist. 

He was ninety when he died. He saw Schiller, he was intro- 
duced to Goethe, he knew Heine well, and Grillparzer was his warm 
friend. 

What a life! What has he not experienced ! 

Those were wonderful days in Austria when Bauernfeld began to 
write ; the days when dependent, pragmatic officiality and spirited, 
brilliant literary independence were continually at war. It was in 
the reign of Metternich’s narrow and oppressive soldiery ; a time 
when the sacred name of liberty in literature was accompanied by a 
rope ; when every rebellious thought was followed by the clank of 
chains. And far up, in a wretched garret in a by-street, Franz 
Grillparzer, invocating the spirits of Goethe and Schiller, wrote the 
famous “ Ahnfrau,” the classic “ Sappho,” and * Juedin von Toledo,” 
uniting with him Zedlitz and Bauernfeld, and the other celebrated 
Austrian writers who adhered to the spirit and tradition of Weimar. 
It was before Norddeutschismus brutalized, stultified, and perverted 
German literature, a time when Austria’s literati were influenced by 
pure idealism, grace and delicacy, and when Vienna was the centre of 
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German art. It was also before the cynical Teutonic critic invented 
the phrase—“ Vienna was ; Berlin is.” 

In those times, peruked officiality rendered itself ridiculous by 
an absurd censorship. The suffix “Great” was deleted after the 
name of Frederick, and “ Second ” was substituted —*“ for the welfare 
of the Empire,” the historian Mueller says. 

The battle between intellectual freedom and constricted bureau- 
cracy was the fulcrum of Bauernfeld’s career. For thirty years he 
fought that dungeon-keeper of Austrian intellectuality—the censor. 
This. ogre, with his hangman’s rope, his philistinism, his cap and 
bells, was Bauernfeld’s Asmodean enemy. : 

Curiously enough, this comedy-writer for fifteen years was an em- 
ployé of the Government (chained, like Charles Lamb, to a desk) ; 
but this did not prevent him from expressing his opinion of his 
official superiors, and, consequently, he was never promoted be- 
yond a petty clerkship ; but he became a writer whom Austria will 
always regard with pride, a dramatist who will ever be read, if not 
played. 

He was the antithesis of Grillparzer, that severe Classic; yet 
Banernfeld’s elegant, genial, natural style has done almost as much 
in refining the language in which he wrote, as Ludwig Bérne’s 
succinct diction and MHeinrich Heine’s 
coruscating wit. 

Bauernfeld was entirely actwel. 


iridescent satire and 


He cared not to penetrate into 
profundity ; but one breathes the every-day spirit of the times in 


all his plays. His characters were to be seen at Schénbrunn, on the 
Prater, in the Kaffeehduser, and wherever intelligent gaiety predomi- 
nated. 

In 1831, be reached what was at that time, and is still, the apex of 
a playwright’s ambition. His works were produced in the Burg 
Theatre ; the Théatre Francais of Teutonia, and until recently under 
Sonnenthal’s direction. 

Under the nom de plume of Eduard Feld, his four-act comedy, 
“ Leichtsinn Und Liebe” was presented. Apopos of this, Costenoble, 
a well-known litterateur, wrote in his memoirs, “Grillparzer and 
Costelli congratulated Bauernfeld heartily after the first act. The 
author replied, ‘ Not yet—not yet—wait until it is over.’ The end 
exceeded our expectations ; the applause was tremendous. The 
author, however, was not called for, a fact that greatly depressed the 
young dramatist.” 

In August, the same year, “ Das Liebesprotokoll” was produced, 
and the following year, in April, “ Der Musikus von Augsburg ” was 
put on the boards, This musician was an egregious failure, but 
much of the fiasco was due to a Kapellmeister, Harzalka, a Hungarian, 
1 believe, who had “ composed ” some eclectic dirge-y entr’acte music 
which the audience joined in derisively singing. This failure gave 
his critics. an opportunity for which they had been impatiently wait- 
ing. It is especially in art that success begets envy and enemies, 
and failure, contempt and mockery. Our dramatist experienced this 
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keenly. As Shakespeare had his Green; Goethe his Conradi ; 
Moliére his academicians ; so had Bauernfeld his Deinhardstein, 
Saphir and Baenerle, the leading critics of the day, all of whom had 
constantly opposed him. They wrote columns of persiflageous 
sympathy upon the failure of “ Der Musikus,” which so roused the 
author that, like Moli¢re with his “ Impromptu de Versailles,” he re- 
taliated with one of the most brilliant satires ever written in German 
dramaturgy—*“ Der Literarische Salon.” The lines in this comedy 
are, from the rise to the fall of the curtain, a string of mordant epi- 
grams aimed at the unjust and venal critics and at the so-called 
“Junge Deutschland ” movement, that had become ludicrous by its 
narrow and bigoted attitude towards modern literature. Rarer sub- 
jects for chastisement could not have been selected, and the ferule 
was in the hands of a master who had been goaded on to this labour 
of love. The plot of the comedy is tenuousenough. A greengrocer, 
Lampe, who becomes suddenly wealthy, wishes to attain distinction 
in literature. He is surrounded by a crowd of literary parasites, the 
protagonist, Doctor Wendeman and Morgenroth, the two latter being 
quickly recognised as Saphirand Baenerle. Wendemann and Morgen- 
roth establish a literary journal with Lampe’s capital. Under pretext 
of various imaginary exigencies they fleece the plebeian, and are at the 
point of ruining one of his daughters, when they are exposed by a 
manly, genuinely educated young naval officer. That isall. But it 
is the characters, situations, and, above all, the telling dialogue that 
makes the work a marvel. The Salon scene—let me whisper it 
bears a singular resemblance to the second act of Pailleron’s “ Le 
Monde ou I’on s’ennuie ”’—is ravishing. To entirely appreciate the 
scene one must know that Baenerle—Morgenroth—was given to 
interspersing his dramatic criticisms with absurd affectations of 
abstruse philosophy. I cannot refrain from attempting to English 
the opening inspiration that Morgenroth, the poet, condescends to 
communicate to his worshipers :-— 

Morgenroth.—“’Tis only a beautiful spirit that possesses spiritual beauty, 
Sociableness renders us sociable. Wit is the flower of the witty, and the witty 
are the fruit of wit. I have witonly when wit has me. Mind throws a shadow 
—matter ; but matter frequently throws a shadow upon the mind. One gives 
up the ghost, that is the ghost gives one up, and leaves merely one’s shadow— 
matter. Such spirits frequently possess home, wife, and children, and are con- 
genial in soul, albeit they lack the congeniality of a soul.” 

The audience, “ Bravo! Profound! Bravo!” 

Morgenroth.—“ *Tis only a beautiful spirit that penetrates with spirit into the 
spirit of a beautiful science. All sciences are beautiful. One may know all 
sciences without having studied any of them. Scientific knowledge retards 
science. A preponderance of objectivity destroys the object. Where there is 
a superabundance of projection it becomes objective-subjective while in truth 
it should be subjective-objective.” 

The audience (astounded) “ Ah!” 

Morgenroth.—“ Omnisciency is sporadic, although science itself is intact. He 
who elevates his individuality to a totality possesses a certain individual all 
knowingness in its summary, a natural empyrealian expansion.” 

An Auditor.—“ Empyrealian expansion, how beautiful /” 

Lampe.— Hush.” . 


Morgenroth.—“ Nature’s spirits require no facts in history, no forms in 
mathematics, no experiments in physic.” 
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- An Auditor.—* That is very convenient.” 


Morgenroth.—“ All sciences are related. For instance, physics and wsthetics. 
Liquids are akin to the antique, acids to the romantic. The positive magnetic 


le means sentimentality, the negative, irony. This is the allegorical, symbo- 
sagt Peg of all science. In these few ideas the secret of natural philosophy 
is en.” 


The audience, ‘‘ Charming.” 
Lampe.—(trimming the wicks), “ Heavenly ! Supernal !”’ 


Lampe’s particular hobby is the collection of literary rarities. 


Morgenroth cognizant of this foible, and chronically indigent, makes 
@ proposal :— 


Morgenroth.—“ Now, what would you say to a correspondence between Shakes- 
peare and Calderon anent the romantic school ?” (!!). 


Lampe.—“ My mouth waters !” 


Morgenroth.—“ Oh, that is nothing compared with the second gem I have in 
store for you.” 


Lampe.—* What is it ? What is it ?” 
Morgenroth.—“ An autograph letter by Homer.” 
Lampe.—* Is it possible ?”’ 

Morgenroth.—“ Do you know Greek ?” 
Lampe.—“ No.” 


Morgenroth.—“ The letter is written in the Dorian dialect ; I will translate 
it for you. In this letter Homer begs his landlord, Onocephalos, to grant him 
a few weeks grace in the matter of rent. In it one discerns at once the style 
of the author of the Odyssey. This precious document admits of an important 
glance into the customs of the old Greeks. From it one learns that they lived 
under, not above ground, and this conclusively explains the difference between 


ancient and modern poetry.” 

I warrant the first performance must have been a delicious morsel 
for literary epicures. Baenerle and Saphir were there as auditors, 
listening to their counterparts upon the stage spouting mordant lines 
written in a vein of vindictive satire that must have made those two 
gentlemen wince. Prince Metternich forbade a second presentation 
of the play. The author, however, found a publisher and the piece 
was widely read. It is to this day delightful reading to the initiated, 
and is the reservoir from which many German comedy writers, 
notably Ludwig Fulda in “ Das Recht der Frau,” have drawn their 
inspiration. His other conspicuous opponent he first flayed alive in 
a pamphlet, and later introduced him as the lackey, Unruh (Rest- 
less), in “ Buergerlich und Romantisch,” a character in which the 
critic is mercilessly scorched. 

In reading over these comedies one is at a loss to make a selection 
from the sea of fine apothegms they contain. In opening at random 
the volume before me “ Das Tagebuch ” presents itself. Weise is ad- 
vised to marry. He is finical, saying, “From which dough is she 
kneaded ? If gay, I will imagine she is laughing at me; if morose, 
I will feel compunction. Like a falcon the birds, a beautiful wife 
attracts too many friends; a homely one renders it as empty as a 
church at an afternoon sermon in summer. A rich wife must be 
addressed as Huen Gnaden; marrying a poor one is like investing 
in a non-dividend paying security. An intellectual wife is un- 
comfortable ; a dull one is wearisome. I could not tolerate a 
penurious spouse, and from an extravagant one I would obtain a 
divorce. I would rather remain a.bachelor than unite with a 
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vivacious woman, and Satan himself is preferable to a quiet, 
murmurless girl. Moreover, a docile, deferential creature is as 
intolerable as a shrew, and one given to society would drive me 
from the house did not Madame Domesticity do so.” 

The same character observes, “In love one may be a virtuoso, and 
a flat failure in marriage.” 

Again, “ It requires a genius to be a successful husband.” 

Listen to this :— 

Carl._—“T have firmly resolved never to marry.”’ 

Bertha.—“ Strange ! So have I.” 

Carl.—“ Indeed ? Now, is it not a pity that such harmonious tenets should 
be sundered ? Come, let me place this ring upon your finger.” 

Anent a wife who is constant and courageous in time of adversity 
and changeable as a chameleon in prosperity, he says :—“ Now our 
troubles are over, my dear, and already I perceive that you change 
like the stone of this ring in the sun.” 

It was something unprecedented for German audiences to hear 
brilliant dialogue from one of their compatriots ; this cleverness was 
supposed to exist only in France. Yet in possessing the Gallic 
esprit he lacked true German depth. It is with regret one must 
admit that Bauernfeld could not touch the heart. His satire is 
telling ; we delightin him; we laugh and smile with him ; but he 
does not move the soul, and we cannot weep with him. Herein lies 
his weakness. He understood the brilliancy of the beautiful Capital 
near the Danube, and grasped the people who were a replica of his 
spirited time, but man, the universal, he could not fathom, and that 
is why such plays as “Minna von Barnheim,” and the sterling 
“ Journalisten,” while not so artistic, are greater plays than “ Leicht- 
sinn Und Liebe” and “ Der Vater.” His characters are not unlike 
some marble statues that are elegantly and artistically sculptured on 
one side, crude and unfinished on the other. 

Aside from his dramatic compositions his best literary work is 
“A Poetical Diary.” It is replete with lovely gems. Shortly before 
his death he was a regular contributor to Vienna periodicals and 
newspapers ; his matter remained interesting and full of verve to the 
last. He wrote a two-act comedy in verse, entitled “ Maedschenrache ” 
six years ago, which was recently produced at the Lessing Theatre, 
Berlin. It is Spanish in colour, full of polite adventure, knight- 
errantry, serenades, etc., but it is not for to-day. 

But Austria, especially Vienna, has lost in Eduard Bauernfeld 
more than a poet. He was the last of her great epoch, one who con- 
nected the old with the new. He, who saluted Grillparzer last, was 
the only remaining tree in a once glorious forest. That tree has 
just been felled. The times are so mutable that scarcely anything 
remains of Vienna’s former omnipotence—it lives merely in reminis- 
cences. 

But the past is beautiful, as Carlyle says ; so to old Vienna and 
Edward Bauernfeld—Requiescatis ! 


SS 


EMIL FRIEND. 
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A Counterfeit Presentment. 


I. 

g OHN WILLIAM DOBBY is my name, and I am a lean 
commonplace, sandy (ribald and uneducated people say 
“‘carroty’’) haired man, poor of purse, morose of disposi- 
tion, and few of words in that state of life to which it has 
pleased God to call me. Iam this, domestically speaking, 
and in the daytime. 

But my name is also Signor Milano, and as Signor Milano I am 
slim and elegant of figure, swarthy of complexion, with black hair 
and moustaches that would make a bandit chief (in grand opera) 
groan in envy. I am resplendent in diamond ring, shirt studs 
and links (five-and-six the set), and am, moreover, vivacious in 
manner, and in speech eloquent to volubility. But this is pro- 
fessionally speaking, and in the evening, or rather on such even- 
ings as I may happily chance to be engaged in my legitimate 
vocation, that of a wizard or magician or commonplace conjuror, 
or whatever the reader may choose to dub me. 

The legerdemain line is not what it used to be. Alas, I fear, 
it can never again be what it used to be! Once I could fill a sub- 
urban hall or a provincial mechanics’ institute with well-dressed 
and opulent audiences (five-shilling-reserved-seats-sort ‘of people), 
and send them away delighted and bewildered. Now, I am thankful 
if I can book engagements for five or six months out of the twelve 
in decent music-halls, with an occasional whole-evening exhibition 
in the assembly-rooms or corn exchange of some larger country 
town—while my wife takes in lodgers. Which last very matter-of- 
fact statement brings me to my little story. 

At the beginning of last year circumstances at 17, Caractacus 
Street, off the Camberwell New Road, looked considerably blacker 
than the coal wharf on the railway siding which the back premises 
gloomily faced. A sepulchral trio—Poverty, Debt and Despair— 
quartered themselves in our little household, and their habitation 
seemed to suit them sufficiently well to leave their time of quittance 
a trifle indefinite. 

This is the style of conversation which too often occurred after 
breakfast (Heaven save the mark!) between Dot (Mrs. Dobby) and 
myself. Dot is. not connected in any way but marriage (poor 
woman !) with the profession, and so I never speak of her as Signora 
Milano. It wouldn’t have “done” with the lodgers (when we had 
any), and so she always was and is “Mrs. Dobby” to the outside 
world, and “Dot” tome. She would say to me in the forenoon, 
“John, are you going for a walk to-day ? ” 


& 
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“Possibly, dear. Why?” 

“Because I thought of locking the door until night fall. Those 
men were hanging about here again yesterday.” 

* Those men,” were the hirelings of a hostile broker, from whose 
clutches we were anxious to save what little respectable furniture 
we had left—for possible lodgers’ sakes. And so I would decide to 
take a walk on the poor pretence of having an important engagement 
with my agents, a pretence though which dear Dot saw very plainly, 
notwithstanding that she saw through tears also. 

One memorable afternoon we were a little startled, and more than 
a little gratified, when our front parlour and its bedroom above 
were found to be acceptable to a gentleman who called in search of 
apartments. When he had first knocked, we satisfied ourselves from 
an advantageous upper storey window, that the caller was not one of 
‘*those men,” and Dot nervously opened the door. He stated the 
object of his visit, and I believe that on the first impulse of the 
moment, Dot would have rushed upstairs away from him, and 
thrown herself on her knees to thank God that a lodger had been 
sent us. Our terms were easy, for Dot asked a weekly sum as rent 
much below the market price, fearful of frightening away our 
applicant and the precious money he would bring to us. Our rooms 
were fairly well furnished, comfortable, and clean,—but then merely 
to see Dot was sufficient evidence as to that. 

And so our long empty lodgings were at last let, and Despair at 
any rate forsook his two brethren, and flitted from the house as 
the portmanteau of “our new gentleman ” entered it. With much 
reluctance, Dot asked him if it would be convenient for him to 
pay a week in advance, and thus a truce was struck with our 
foeman the broker, and “those men ” hovered about us no longer. 

From the label on his luggage, which I (as John William Dobby, 
and not of course, as Signor Milano) carried to his bedroom, I learned 
that the name of the new inmate of our house was Mr. Riley Baker, 
and, so far as luggage labels are to be believed, that he had come 
from Birmingham. He looked Birmingham. Brassy in voice, 
brassy in demeanour, brassy in personal adornments—I can’t say that 
my first impressions concerning him were altogether favourable. 
But he was a lodger, and a lodger meant rent and rent meant money. 

Mr. Riley’s business was somewhat of a mystery tome. He went 
out late in the morning and returned late at night. He ate little or 
no breakfast, though this was no great cause of anxiety to us, in- 
somuch as, this particular meal being included in his rent, the eggs 
and bacon which his appetite declined to consume were palatable 
enough to us, and simultaneously strengthened our exchequer and 
our physical constitutions. So far as I was able to observe, Mr. 
Riley Baker néver drank anything but brandy and soda water, and 
never read anything but sporting papers. However, so long as Mr. 
Riley Baker was regular in his rent, and inoffensive in his habits, 
his choice of liquor and literature was no concern of ours. 

Matters went on well until he became a fortnight in arrear. That 
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was bad, but we complacently, and utterly untruthfully, said it was 
of no consequence. 

“ Disappointed in cheque, you know, Mrs. Dobby. D—d nuisance 

of course, but accidents will happen in the best regulated families. 
All serene next week, you know.” 
_ And in spite of his vulgar oath, Dot smiled and waited until next 
week. But it was no all serene next week, nor the next, nor the 
next, and we began to grow a little anxious. As Signor Milano, 
I could produce a bow! of gold-fish out of an empty kerchief, or make 
a plum pudding in a silk hat, but, as John William Dobby, it became 
just then a difficult matter to raise a bloater for breakfast or manage 
half-a-pound of wholesome dinner from the ham and beef shop 
round the corner. At last we determined there was only one thing 
to be done. In round figures, Mr. Riley Baker owed us five pounds, 
and he must be asked for the money. I undertook the unpleasant 
interview, for Dot was a little afraid of his blustering manner and 
awed by his command of language—bad language. 

I entered his room one morning carrying his breakfast tray 
(pleading my wife’s indisposition), and civilly, albeit a little 
nervously, wished him “ Good morning.” 

“ Mornin’, Dobby,” he spluttered over the usual brandy and soda, 
the glass containing which shook a good deal in his tremulous 
hand. “Sorry the Missis is bad!” and he sat down to the table. 

“T should like to speak to you, sir, when you’ve finished, if you 
please.” 

“Then you can speak now, Dobby, ’cos I’ve finished now. What 
is it?” 

He had swallowed half a cup of tea, into which the remainder of 
his brandy was poured, and pushed his dish of bacon away from 
him with disgust, and was proceeding shakily to fill his large 
wooden pipe which, like himself, was of the bull dog pattern. 

“Well, you see, Mr. Baker,” I went on, humbly enough, “ we are 
a little pressed for money just now, and if you could kindly see 
your way to i 

“ Oh, it’s the infernal rent, is it?” he interrupted. “ How much is 
it, eh, Dobby ? What’s the figger ?” 

“ Roughly speaking, about five pounds, sir.” 

“You don’t suppose a fiver bothers me, do you, Dobby ? No, nor 
twenty fivers neither.” 

I ventured to suggest with a sickly smile at my own audacious 
humour, that a fiver didn’t bother me; it was the want of it that 
caused the trouble. 

“All right, old man, I was going to settle up before I left the 
house this morning. Fact is I’m going away. Get my traps down- 
stairs, will you, and I'll cash a cheque over at the pub, call a cab, 
and there you are, Dobby ?” 

I ventured to ask Mr. Riley Baker if he purposed leaving us 
altogether. 

“ Must, old man !—Mess at Manchester. Make out your bloomin’ 
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bill, shove in an extra week, and we'll part pals. Short reckonings 
make long friends, eh, Dobby ?” 

“Quite so,” I acquiesced ; but insomuch as he was over a month 
in arrears, I didn’t quite see the application of the aphorism so far as 
he individually was concerned. He sauntered over to the neighbour- 
ing hotel, whilst I got his portmanteau down into the passage. A 
word with Dot convinced me that, like myself, she was not altogether 
sorry that Mr. Baker was going away “for good,” if a bad lot, as we 
believe him to be, could go anywhere for good. Ten minutes after- 
wards he reappeared in a hanson, from which he stepped unsteadily 
to us in the lobby. I gave him his account, which he glanced at for 
a moment only. “ Five fifteen, eh ?—Extra week in ?—That’s all 
serene. Six quid won’t hurt you, eh, Dobby? You can buy the 
missis a new bustle with the extra five bob,” he added with an 
insolent leer that made my blood boil and Dot’s rush up to her face 
in a crimson flood. But I took the six sovereigns, nevertheless, 
which he put, or rather “chucked,” into my hands, helped the 
cabman up with his luggage, quietly returned the elaborate wave of 
the hand he gave us in vulgar adieu, and devoutly thanked Provi- 
dence that Mr. Riley Baker had left us. 

When we had recovered ourselves, Dot asked me to go and pay a 
little account at the grocer’s a few yards away. The tradesman had 
been very patient with us, and sorely.needed his money. I was back 
with Dot in less time than I can describe, faint and pale, and sick at 
heart. 

“ John, what in Heaven’s name is the matter? You are ill—tell me.” 

“Yes, I'll tell you, Dot,” I hoarsely replied, and I flung Mr 
Baker’s six sovereigns wildly on the table. ‘Look at them, Dot! 
They’re counterfeit, every man-jack of them !” 

Dot sank in the arm chair, and I had to rush over the way for 
some brandy with the last three-pence we had in the world. 


II. 

Three or four months after the Riley Baker calamity, our domestic 
darkness was to a great extent dispelled by a welcome flood of 
sunshine, in the shape of a lengthy and fairly lucrative engagement 
at a music hall of considerable reputation, in South London. 

Dot had almost forgotten, and in her natural gentleness almost 
forgiven, our lodger’s heartless fraud, but it was very much other- 
wise with me. I think I must, by repeated assumption of the 
character, have been imbued, as Signor Milano, with the Italian 
spirit of revenge, for I thirsted night and day to cry “ quits” with 
the scamp who had so cold-bloodedly cheated us. At any rate, I 
invariably carried about with me his six counterfeit sovereigns, and 
when my vindictiveness in this matter had a tendency to grow luke- 
warm, the sound of their false jingle soon restored it to its original 
fever heat. 

My vengeance was soon to be accomplished, and that in a fashion 
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so delightfully unique as to have made me venture at the outset on 
my story. 

One evening I went as usual to my business at the “ Polyglot” 
(the music hall of my engagement) and, after having “ made-up” 
and dressed—that is, transformed Dobby into Milano—I found 
I. had several minutes to wait before my turn on the stage 
arrived. I felt exceptionally dull and “mopey” that particular 
evening, and did a thing I had seldom done before—that is, put an 
ulster coat over my evening dress (diamonds at five-and-six the set 
will not bear very close inspection) and went to the bar for a 
stimulant. Near me—indeed, only separated by a thin partition 
of wood and opaque glass—was a man whose voice had rung in 
my ears for many a long week—the voice of Mr. Riley Baker. 
My first impulse was to rush to him and seize him by the 
throat (remember I was not at that moment the mild-mannered 
Dobby), but thought, as swift as the impulse, told me that such an 
action would only create a scene, and in all likelihood ensure my 
congé so far as the “ Polyglot” was concerned. By his coarse 
laughs and his blatant brag I gathered these two important items of 
fact : first, he had had a splendid financial week in the betting 
market, and, secondly, that he was very “flush” of money on that 
special evening. Indeed, after the manner of such men, he proved 
this last circumstance by ocular demonstration, for he displayed on 
the counter to the eyes (and, no doubt, envy) of the barmaid a hand- 
ful of notes and gold, which from my corner I could easily see with- 
out being myself observed. Not that it would have mattered a jot if 
I had been under the very nose of Mr. Riley Baker, or any other 
man, who had been accustomed to meet me in daily intercourse, for 
my disguise was complete and artistic enough to deceive, I think, 
the ’cutest Scotland Yard detective. 

I watched my man (through the mirror opposite) drink up his 
liquor, pocket his money, and in the front seats, or “stalls” as they 
are called at a superior house like the * Polyglot,” join a young lady 
whose manner and appearance at once stamped her as a capital and 
sympathetic companion for Mr. Baker. 

My “turn” came, and in another five minutes I had performed 
three or four of my introductory and more simple feats. One of my 
tricks, the detailed character of which it will be to no purpose to 
describe here, was performed with the aid of half-a-dozen coins of 
any sort—gold or silver, or copper. In this feat lay my scheme of 
not only revenge, but reparation also, and if it was to be performed 
at all that night it should be with gold; Mr Riley Baker’s gold. The 
whole idea was an inspiration, and I confess my brain burned 
and my pulse beat with abnormal rapidity, as the moment came for 
me to attempt to put it into execution. 

“And now, ladees and gentlemen,” I said, in my suavest tones 
and most “ broken” English, “for my next treek, 1 vould beg from 
some kind person the loan of seex golden sovereigns.” The request 
was followed by an outburst of mirth on the part of the cheaper 
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portion of the audience, to whose minds the sum of six pounds 
represented an unspeakable opulence. Of course I got no practical 
response to the expression of my desire. 

“Dear! dear!” I resumed in a tone and with a gesture indica- 
tive of much grief, “I am sorry that you ladees and gentlemen are as 
poor as lam myself. What isto be done? I must do my treek, or 
the manager here will send me about my business, and my wife and 
seventeen children must go to, vot you call, the vorkhouse, Vait a 
minute,” I ejaculated, as if elated at the suggestion of some new way 
out of the difficulty. “Vill seex people entrust to me one leetle 
sovereign each, a-piece ?” 

There was still no answer, and I knew it wouid be so. 

Sovereigns are not so plentiful amongst the “swells,” becuffed 
and becollared and bejewelled though they be, of a concert hall, as 
one is apt sometimes to imagine. 

“ This is veree sad” I went on, “and my treek cannot be performed.” 
Here I had sauntered down my narrow platform which ran from 
the stage amongst the audience in the centre of the auditorium, 
until I was close at the side of Mr. Riley Baker. Ah ci, it is 
peetiable. Vill you, sir, help us in dis terreeble difficultee ? [I am 
sure you can, if you vill.” 

The lady, the real lady, nudged Mr. Baker, and urged in a very 
audible whisper, “ Lend the gentleman a thick-un, duckie.” His 
sense of chivalry, financial repute, and importance generally, was 
touched to the quick, and he replied with a swagger: “Yes, half-a- 
dozen thick-uns, if he wants ’er.” 

The “second seats” and gallery looked on, with covetous admira- 
tion, as he tossed the coins (just as he had tossed them on his 
departure from Camberwell on that dreadful morning) into my 
outstretched hand. I thanked him with Italian profusion, and 
proceeded with the trick. 

It involved one of my smartest and most difficult “ passes,” and | 
performed it with exceptional neatness on this occasion. Loud and 
long were the plaudits that rewarded me, as I stepped towards Mr. 
Baker (who wore a proud expression as if the people were really 
indebted to him, and his magnificence, for their enjoyment) to return 
him the money. 

Yes, Ais money, but not that which he had lent me a few minutes 
before, but his base coinage of months ago. When I reached the 
place where he sat, I addressed him thus : 

“ A thousand thanks, sir, for your goodness. Let me tell you, now 
that the treek is finished and the danger is all ovare, that I might 
have destroyed your gold in the crucible, into which you saw me 
put it, and I had actuallee written you out vot you call an [.0.U., 
in case I had unhappily done so, But there, all is safe, and here are 
your seex golden sovereigns with many, many thanks.” 

I put the coins into his hands, and with the coins, the paper which 
I had alluded to and shown as an [,0.U. On the latter, I had written 
these words— 
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“Tam Dobby of 17, Caractacus Street, Camberwell. You will find a police- 
man at the door of the hall, if you require his services. Be grateful that I 
only take my own, instead of giving you into custody as an infernal swindler 
and utterer of counterfeit money.” 

I watched him read this interesting paper, which he tore up 
before his companion could overlook him. He put on a sickly 
smile, though his face was livid with rage, and after a hurried word 
to the “lady,” the pair rose and left the place. 

That night I gave Dot six pounds sterling, current coin of the realm, 
for her sole and separate use, as the lawyers put it; and on a fine 
Sunday morning you won’t find a neater costume in Greenwich 
Park, than that worn by Mrs. John William Dobby. 


FRED. W. BROUGHTON. 


A 


When Nature Sleeps. 


”.HEN Nature sleeps, and in the skies 
The last red flush of daylight dies, 
While distant grow the hills and leas, 
And dim and sombre stand the trees, 
When hushed are all the woodland cries ; 
When all the world in shadow lies ; 
And only breathe the gentle sighs, 
Of some sweet-scented summer breeze ; 
When Nature sleeps ; 


How oft our soul with dim surmise 
In musing unrestricted flies, 
And sees, yet knows not what it sees ! 
With clearer gaze at times like these 
To some far height it seems to rise, 
When Nature sleeps. 


. C. DEANE. 


a 
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Our Portraits and Biographies, 


No. CCXC.—MISS MARY KINGSLEY. 

This most qrowtcins young actress (one of our subjects this month) was born 
in London. Her father was an Italian, and her mother an Englishwoman, and 
it was no doubt from the paternal side that Miss Kingsley inherited that fire 
and passion which have so materially aided her success. Having for some time 
taken part in amateur theatricals, the young lady determined, though not 
obliged to do so from any pecuniary reasons, to adopt the stage as a profession, 
and therefore placed herself under Mrs, Stirling’s most capable tuition. Miss 
Kingsley made her first public appearance at a matinée at the Prince’s on January 
23rd, 1886, in “ Speculation,” a play by W. Sapte, junr., under the nom-de- 
thédtre of eg the name by which she was also known at the Standard 
Theatre while fulfilling an engagement under Mr. John Douglas. Miss Kingsley 
next joined, as “ utility,” Mr. Walter Bentley’s Shakespearean touring company, 
and had so much profited by the training she had experienced under Mrs. 
Stirling that she was entrusted with the part of Lady Macbeth, and gained 
very high praise. This obtained her the position of leading lady with Mr. J. K. 
Emmet in the summer of 1886, and she made a success as Lady Amelia in 
“Fritz in Ireland.” In September of this year Miss Kingsley joined Mr. 
Barry Sullivan's company to play the leading réles, among which her Julie de 
Mortemar in “ Richelieu ” was much admired. These tours lasted till June, 
1887, and the next special engagement we find Miss Kingsley filling was in 
May, 1888, with Messrs. Howard and Wyndham at the Lyceum Tneatre, Edin- 
burgh. In August of the same year Sir Augustus Harris secured the young 
actress to play Nelly Temple in the provincial company of ‘“‘ Human Nature.” 
Miss Kingsley was honoured, in 1889, by being selected to play Joan of Are in 
the most interesting revival of “ Henry VI,” on the occasion of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Celebration, and not only looked remarkably well in her armour, 
but having thoroughly qualified herself for the part by careful study, and by 
taking lessons in fencing, broadsword exercise, etc., made a most favourable 
impression. In February, 1890, Miss Kingsley played Mary Egerton in 
“ Fool’s Mate” at Toole’s, and later at the Avenue; then joined Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey’s company at the Comedy, and appeared in “'The Barrister,” and in 
“ The Bailiff,” and in June of the same year played Creusa in Robert Buchanan's 
“ Bride of Love” at the Lyric. Messrs. Slice, Garner and Musgrove, 
ever on the watch for talent for their Australian theatres, next induced Miss 
Kingsley to face the voyage to the Antipodes in the following August, and 
were rewarded for their selection by the marked success that attended her 
representations of Bridget O'Mara in “ The English Rose,” Nancy Blenkarn in 
“The Middleman,” Fuchsia Leach in “ Moths,” Kate Merryweather in “ The 
Idler,” etc. Miss Kingsley returned to England at the close of last year, 
reaching home on Christmas Eve, and is now playing Lady Harding, on tour, in 
“The Idler,” to the delight of her audiences and the complete satisfaction of 
her management. Miss Kingsley is sister to Miss Schubert, a handsome, 
earnest, and intelligent actress, too seldom seen on the stage. 


No. CCXCI—MR. HERBERT WARING. 

Mr. Hersert Warina (Herbert Waring Rutty), the second subject in this 
month's series of portraits, was born November 17th, 1857, and was educated at 
the Merchant Taylors’ School, at which excellent establishment he remained till 
1876. In October of the following year, Mr. Waring made his first appearance 
on the public s as one of the Oxford crew in the revival of “ Formosa” at 
- val Pork i in January go gery —. St. Claire’s ge se at the 

r eatre, Regent's a ined experience by ing any 
character for which he was cast. Haster ot the sume year saw Mtr, Waring 
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back at the Adelphi, where he remained till June, 1879, as “ walking gentle- 
man,” appearing in various réles, one of which was that of Careless in “ The 
School for Scandal,” and he is proud of having acted with Miss Lilian Adelaide 
Neilson as Lady Teazle, in the comedy. Immediately on leaving the Adelphi 
Mr. Waring was engaged by Mr. Edward Terry to go on tour, and made 
successes as Colonel Hardy in “Paul Pry” and Arthur Medwin in “ Weak 
Woman,” and afterwards, in other touring companies, was entrusted with the 
more important characters of Job Armroyd in “ Lost in London” ; Hawkshaw, 
the detective, in ‘“ Ticket-of-Leave-Man”; Archibald Carlyle in “ East 
Lynne”; Raphael in “The Marble Heart”; Felix Featherstone in “ The 
Snowball,” etc. Mr. Waring was in January, 1880, considered worthy to be 
enrolled as a member of the famous “Caste” company, remained with it till 
the middle of 1883, and played Hugh Chalcot and Sergeant Jones (“‘ Ours”), 
Captain Hawtree (“ Caste’), Jack Poyntz (“School "), Talbot Piers (“‘ M. P.”), 
Tom Stylus (“Society”), and Freddy Butterworth (“The Guv'nor”). In 
July, 1883, Mr. Waring joined Messrs. Hare and Kendal at the St. James's, 
and was under their management for five consecutive years. Among the 
characters Mr. Waring assumed during this term may be mentioned Colonel 
Macdonald (“ Impulse’’), Sir John Ingram (“A Scrap of Paper”), the Baron 
de Préfont and, later, Octave de Beaupré (‘The Ironmaster ”), Oliver (‘ As 
You Like It”), Jack Gambier (“The Queen's Shilling”), Harold Boycott 
(“ The Money Spinner”), Paul Sannoy (“ Antoinette Rigaud”), Robert Burel 
(“A Wife’s Sacrifice”), the Rev. Noel Brice, the first really important part, 
in which he was a great success (‘The Hobby Horse”), Lord Charles 
Spencer (“ Clancarty "), and Gilbert Hythe (“The Squire”). On August 4th, 
1888, Mr. Waring appeared at the Gaiety as Mr. Barnes of New York in 
“ Marina,” John Coleman's version of Archibald Gunter’s story ; and in October 
went on tour in England, and subsequently in America, with Miss Mary Ander- 
son, and played lead as Romeo, Orlando, Claude Melnotte, etc., in that lady’s 
Company, and returned home in April, 1889. He next made a great success as 
Torvald Helmer in the first production of “ The Doll's House * (Novelty, June 
7th, 1889), and was much commended for his Cesare Angelotti in “La Tosca” 
(Garrick, November 28th, 1889). On April 23rd, 1890, we find Mr. Waring as 
Valentine White in “ The Cabinet Minister” (Court Theatre, under Mrs. John 
Wood). On October 8th at the Shaftesbury, under Mrs. Lancaster-Wallis, as 
Prince Zosimoff in “The Sixth Commandment,” and on November 17th as 
Geoffrey Landon in “The Pharisee,” an excellent and trying performance. 
The St. James’s Theatre received Mr. Waring again on January 31st, 1891 
(the opening night of Mr. George Alexander's management), as Mark 
Denzil in the transference of “Sunlight and Shadow,” and there came 
another success as Sir John Harding in “ The Idler” (Feb. 26th, 1891). The 

rt of Harvey Lester (Miguel) in “Lord Anerley,’ November 7th, 1891, 

rought the St. James’s engagement to a close. Since then Mr. Waring has 
made his distinct mark as an actor of the greatest capability by his perfor- 
mances of Paul Plowden (“The Plowdens,” Prince of Wales's, March 1st, 
1892), and of Captain Phipps (‘‘ Chris,” Vaudeville, March 28th, 1892). Mr. 
Waring is one of those actors who may always be relied upon ; he is never 
po meee whatever the part may be, and the less apparent opportunities 
it affords, the more does he make it stand out by sheer force of character, 
intelligence, and skill. 
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Art~ Notes. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

In the present exhibition of the Academy there is not perhaps quite so much 
bad work as usual, but on the other hand pictures of real distinction are 
almost entirely wanting. There is generally one painter at least in each exhibi- 
tion who ma: to achieve a popular or an artistic success, but this year no 
artist rises sufficiently above the general level to make his picture a great 
feature of the exhibition, as Mr. Fildes did last year with “The Doctor.’ 
After such a fine picture, the same artist’s portraits (which alone represent him 
in this year’s Academy) seem quite tame and uninteresting. Even in compari- 
son with some of his previous efforts in the same walk of art they fail to 
arouse any enthusiasm, although the portraits of Miss Ismay (174) and Mrs. 
Bibby (418) possess some fine qualities. The President is strongly represented ; 
the “Garden of the Hesperides” (204), a circular picture with three beautiful 
girls picturesquely grouped under the spreading branches of a tree laden with 
golden apples, is in his most decorative manner, and far more successful in 
every way than his larger works. “And the sea gave up the dead which were 
in it” (115) is a grandiose painting which entirely fails to impress. Sir John 
Millais seems to be giving his attention almost entirely to landscape painting. 
Of his two outdoor pictures “Halcyon weather” (142), a study of trees and 
water on a calm, still October day, and his cheerless snow scene “ Blow, Blow, 
thou winter wind” (211), the latter is far preferable. The single tree in the 
midst of the snowy waste is painted with remarkable realism, and the only blot on 
a very fine picture is the figure of the homeless woman in the foreground, 
which is quite out of harmony with the rest of the canvas, and looks as if it 
had only been put in at the last minute to fill a vacant corner. The most 
recently elected of the Associates, Mr. Stanhope Forbes, makes a great success 
with his picture ,287) “Forging the anchor,” which hangs in the fourth 
gallery. Though an unpicturesque subject—for the forge the artist paints is 
one apparently in some great ironworks—Mr. Forbes succeeds in making it 
surprisingly effective. The great piece of red hot iron seems to glow upon the 
canvas, while the workmen tend 4 the forge,and the general accessories, are 
painted with much vigour and skill. Mr. Orchardson’s picture “St Helena, 
1816 ; Napoleon dictating to Count Las Casas the account of his campaigns” 
(178), is painted with all that grace and distinction one always looks for in his 
works. The quiet key in which it is painted is singularly attractive, and Mr. 
Orchardson makes his principal figure stand out from the background in a 
manner which is the despair younger painters. This picture and Mr. 
Forbes's “ Forging the anchor,” are perhaps the two which will be found to have 
left the most definite impression on the mind, when the Burlington House exhibi- 
tion is recalled tothe memory. The painting by Mr. John Lavery (181) “Kathe- 
rine and Esther, daughters of Lord Maclaren,” looks thin, flat, and poor ; 
the two ladies are posed in the most uncomfortable manner, and the picture 
altogether, coming after some of Mr. Lavery’s achievements, is disappointing. 
The “ Mowers” (81), by Mr. George Clausen (who 1 se to have returned 
definitély to the Academic fold) is not entirely satisfactory, and does not 
co! for quality of painting with his admirable little study of a child's 
head, “Brown Eyes" (137), which hangs in the adjoining room. A landscape 
which occupies the adjoining place on the wall to Mr. Clausen’s “ Brown Eyes” 
should be looked out for by every visitor to the Academy. This pao, with 
its stubble fields and gleaners, painted in the most beautiful key of pale golden 
grey, is the work of Mr. Lionel Smythe, an artist from whom yet better things 
may be expected. Mr. Alfred Parsons’s picture will be welcomed by his 
innumerable admirers, especially as he has exhibited so little dnring the last 
year or two. “The flowers appear: on the earth” (184), a study of a peaceful 
orchard full of apple trees with whitewashed trunks, and the early spring 
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flowers raising their heads among the young grass, is altogether a charming 
picture, which well deserves the honour—so rarely granted to an outsider—of its 
place on the line in the large room. Mr. David Murray, A.R.A., also sends 
some fine landcapes; ‘The river road” (179), with its beautiful old red 





MISS. JULIA NIELSON. 
. By the Hon. J. Collier... Exhibited at the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
1892, (See p. 303). 
bridge and aspen ‘trees round about the old farm on the bank, is a very success- 
ful composition. The “ Farm Ford”: (291), by the same artist, is a sym- 
pathetic rendering of evening light; while in a third picture ‘‘The white 
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heat,”’ Mr. Murray essays the painting of one’ of those dull; and yet: glaring 
skies we sometimes see on the hottest days of the summer. Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn’s methods of work, admirable as they are for slight sketches—such as 
those he made in South Africa for instance—are not adapted to the painting of 
pictures, on the scale of his “ Convict ship ”. (307), which looks very poor and 
empty, especially when contrasted ‘with Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s vigorous and 
powerful forge picture which hangs in the same room. Mr: J. M. Swan is 
disappointing this year so far as his Academy work goes. Like Mr. Albert Moore 
he sends his best, things to the New Gallery. The “Lightning and light” (672), 
of the latter painter: is not a picture that does him much credit.’ Mr. J. J. 
Shannon’s portraits, clever and facileas they are, become monotonous aftera time ; 
his colour, however, seems fresher and purer, with less all-pervading brownness 
thanof yore. Mr.S.J.Solomon’s“ Orpheus” is very fine in certain details. A capital 
portrait by this artist of an oldgentleman with white hair, “ Philip Haldenstein, 
Esq.,” (526), shouldalso be noticed. Mr. Arthur Hacker’s “ Annunciation” (901), 
(which has been bought by the Academy council under the terms of the 


STUDY OF A HEAD. 
From the picture by Lawrence Bulleid.~ Exhibited at the Exhibition of 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 1892. (See p. 306). 


Chantrey bequest) does not strike us as being so successful as his graceful 
study of a single figure “ Syrinx ” (344), standing amongst tall river grasses. 
“Behold these graceful reeds that waving turn their edges to the breeze. ‘Thy 
Syrinx dwells within them—they are she.” Mr. Waterhouse’s picture of 
“Ciree poisoning the sea” (20) is finely painted, but the colour is of that 
peculiar intensity which he always affects when illustrating. mythological 
subjects. The jealous Circe who pours poison from a clear glass bowl into 
the water in ‘which her rival. is going to bathe, séems.to be most urinaturally 
tall, but. the © payers speaking generally, is a very successful. one.’ “Old 
memories” ¢ , a study of an old peasant couple chatting, over their tea-table 
by the fireside; by Mr. Frank Bramley, is, in spite.of the aggressive squareness 
of the handling, a very sincere and excellent picture, and far better in every 
way than: the same artist’s enormous painting of a child’s. funeral, 
exhibited last year. Mr. Walter Langley, another of the “Newlyn” school, whose 
successes have hitherto been in water-colour, contributes a large oil painting of 
@ woman standing in an orchard, “ Sunlight and shadow” (939). The manipu- 
lation of this picture is exceedingly clever, but the cold, raw colouring of the grass 
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is very unpleasant. <A portrait in the last room by Mr. E. J.Gregory, A.R.A. 
(1016), representing a gentleman on board his yacht, with the wheel and about 
half of the steersman’s face in the foreground of the picture, is not at first 
sight very attractive, but its good qualities, especially its wonderfully clever 
painting of flesh tints in open air light, will be better appreciated on a more 
careful inspection. A powerful picture of some fishermen bringing Lome an 
injured comrade “ After the gale” (977), by Mr. H. H. La Thangue, should 
also be noticed in this room. The water-colours at the Academy are about up 
to the average—very little bad work, but, as the stronger men in that medium 
only exhibit at the Institute or the Old Society, nothing very strikingly good. 
Mr. George Cockram’s “Solitude” (1064), is a fine study of waves and beach, 


“ Heard melodies are sweet ; 
But those unheard are sweeter.” 
From the picture by Edith Martineau. Exhibited at the Exhibition of 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 1892. (See p. 306.) 


and the “Roba di Roma” (1285), by Miss Kate Hayllar, is perhaps the most 
minutely finished study in the exhibition. In the sculpture galleries, among 
other good things, may be noticed the exceedingly beautiful “Shelley 
Memorial ” (2002), by Mr. E. Onslow Ford, A.R.A., and the admirably 
modelled statuette, “Comedy and tragedy: ‘Sic Vita,’” by Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, A.R.A. A curious piece of arrangement on the part of the hanging 
committee is to be witnessed in the Central Hall, where on either side‘of the 
entrance doorway are placed busts almost identical in size and in the colour of 


the clay. They are “The late Charles Bradlaugh,” (1064), and “The late 
Cardinal Manning ” (1065). 
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The portrait of Miss Julia Neilson, by the Hon. John Collier, which we 
reproduce in black and white, is one of the most striking paintings of its kind 
in the Academy. The originality of the pose, with the fine sweeping lines of 
the drapery, and the successful painting of the refined and beautiful face, make 
the portrait one of the most completely successful of the year. 


“FROM THE BUSY WORLD RETIRED.” 


From the picture by Cuthbert Rigby. Eawhibited at the Exhibition of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, 1892. (See p. 306.) 


THE NEW GALLERY. 

The exhibition at Messrs. Carr and Hallé’s beautiful gallery in Regent 
Street is in many ways disappointing. The absence of Mr. Burne Jones— 
though his work appeals only to a relatively small portion of the public—is 
very severely felt, while many other eminent painters, who in other years have 
contributed notable works to the exhibition, are either poorly represented or— 
like Mr. Sargent—do not send at all. A great many pictures too are hung at 
this gallery, no doubt for private and personal reasons, which would have little 
or no chance of aang eer at any of the open exhibitions. Such produc- 
tions for instance as Mr. C. E. Hallé’s comic “War cloud " (66), or Mr. Philip 
Burne Jones’s equally astonishi a of two children on a hillside “O who 
will. o’er the downs so free” ae): should never have been allowed 
upon the walls of an exhibition like the New Gallery. On the other hand, Mr. 
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G. F. Watts, R.A.; contributes a masterly portrait of Mr. Walter Crane, 
superbly painted, and in many ways the most interesting picture of the year. 
By the side of this picture the conventionally clever portraits of Messrs. 
Shannon, Hacker, and Richmond look quite commonplace, though some of their 
work—particularly Mr. Shannon’s portrait of Mrs. George Hitchcock, the wife 
of the painter—are above the average in merit. Mr. Watts’s second picture of 
a dead man lying on his bier, covered with a shroud, with all the emblems 
of this world’s vanities scattered around him on the ground, will no doubt be 
appreciated, and its emblematical significance understood by some of hisadmirers ; 


“ PHYLLIS.” 
From the picture by Lawrence Bulleid. Eahibited at the Baht- 
bition of the Royal Soctety of Painters in Water Colours, 1892. 
(See p. 306,) 


but to the general public it will probably remain, like his picture in the 
Academy, a sealed wm ya But if. the meaning of Mr. Watts’s picture is some- 
what obscure, what shall be said of the painting of M. Fernand Khnopff which 
hangs immediately above it ? M. Khnopff has shown us before his remarkable 
ability as a draughtsman and painter, the same technical powers are displayed 
in the present work, but the only key he gives as to what the very haggard ‘and 
mad-looking young lady is doing with her tiger lilies, and other strange acccess- 
ories, is the lme from Christina Rossetti, “I lock the door upon myself.” \ Mr. 
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J.M. Swan atones in some measure for his failure at the Academy by his 
altogether charming little painting of “The storm siren” (54), perfect alike 
in colour and execution. Mr. Alma Tadema’s portrait of Paderewski (18); 
is perhaps the best of his three contributions ; it is interesting to compare if 
with another portrait of the same famous musician, painted in very much the 
same pose, by the Princess Louise (239). The landscape “The voice of the 
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turtle is heard in our land” (6), by Mr. Alfred Parsons, a spring picture of 
bare trees and daffodils, is very beautiful. Mr. David Murray, too, sends fine 
landscapes ; the stormy sky in the “ Hampshire haying” (195) is singularly 
effective, and his two smaller pictures “‘Gathering mists’ (91), and “ At milking 
time " (262)—both studies of evening light—are full of poetic charm. Two 
very able portraits—on a very small —are shown by Mr. Edwin A. Ward. 
‘Mr. Henry Irving ” (229), is represented leaning back in a chair and nursing 
a favourite fox terrier, while in the second portrait we are shown the 
Leader of the House writing in his library, “The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, 
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M.P.” (248). Some of the pictures by women artists at this gallery are 
exceedingly clever. Mrs. Swynnerton has never done anything better than her 
“ Midsummer ” (47), while another charming outdoor picture is shown by Mrs. 
Stanhope Forbes, “Jean, Jeanne et Jeannetie ” (190), with its picturesque 
white goat and children in a country lane. Miss Stewart Wood is represented 
by a fine painting of flooded land under a grey sky, “ Autumn” (58), and Mrs. 
Alma Tadema by a cleverly painted interior ‘The wool winders” (191). 
Mrs. Normand has only two portraits in the New Gallery, both of them—it is 
quite unnecessary to say—admirably painted. Mrs. J. M. Swan scores a great 
success with her picture of.a girl winding wool, “ The tangled skein” (269), 
and good work is also shown by Miss Anna Nordgren, Miss Lisa Stillman, 
Miss Blanche Jenkins, Miss Hilda Montalba, and Miss Winifride Freeman. To 
return to the painters of the stronger sex. Mr. Adrian Stokes cannot be con- 
gratulated upon his Italian landscape, “‘Roman Campagna : early spring” (143) 
—not that it is by any means a bad picture when compared with the general 
average of the Exhibition. But coming after his wonderful sunset picture of 
last year it is a great disappointment, and one cannot help regretting that an 
artist who has such peculiar sympathy with English landscape should ever have 
deserted it. Other good pictures in the New Gallery are the “ Twilight” (51), 
of Mr. Fred Hall; the “Red sofa” (100), of Mr. Mouat Loudan; the 
“ Revery” (104), of Mr. Albert Moore ; “In loving memory” (105), by Mr. 
James Charles ; the “Gretchen” (140), of the Hon. John Collier ; and the 
“ Alsatian flower stall” (166), of Mr. R. W. Macbeth. 


The exhibition of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, now 
open, is a very good one. The President, Sir John Gilbert, is represented by a 
badly - handled study of “ A standard bearer,” strong and rich in colour. 
Among other members who contribute good work are Mr. Alma Tadema, R.A., 
Mr. George Clausen, Mr. Albert Goodwin, Mr. H. M. Marshall, Mr. David 
Murray, A.R.A., and Mr. E. A. Waterlow, A.R.A. We are glad to be able to 
give reproductions of some of the more interesting pictures. Miss Edith 
Martineau’s charming study of a girl holding a violin, and carelessly fingering 
the strings (53), cannot fail to be noticed by visitors to the gallery. The 
title “‘ Heard melodies are sweet, But those unheard are sweeter,” will perhaps 
explain the young lady’s rapt and dreamy expression. Mr. Lawrence Bulleid’s 
two drawings, both of which we reproduce, are distinguished by that delicate 
manipulation and decorative quality always to be found in his work. The 
pretty “ Phyllis” (43), with her simple draperies and palm leaf fan, is the more 
ambitious of Mr. Bulleid’s two pictures, but it is not any more pleasing than 
the charming little “Study of a head ” (220), a portrait of a pretty child 
wearing a crown of roses. Mr. Cuthbert Rigby’s river landcape “ From the 
busy world retired” (169), is very poetically treated, while Mr. J. Henry 
Henshall displays his great technical powers to great advantage in his daring 
and unconventional study of a little girl playing with a kitten, “ Merry goes 
the time when the heart is young” (156). 


Se 
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Our Play-Box. 


“THE WHITE ROSE.” 


Romantic drama, in four acts, founded on Sir WALTER Scor?’s novel “ Woodstock,” by 
GEORGE R. Sims and ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
First produced at the Adelphi Theatre, Saturday evening, April 23rd, 1892. 
Roundheads, 
Col. Markham Everard Mr, LEONARD BoYNE. -- Mr. FULLER MELLISH. 
Oliver Cromwell... .. Mr. C, CAKTWRIGHT. -- »- Mr.J. D. BEVERIDGE. 
Colonel Yarborough .. Mr.Ggo. COCKBURN. Lee .. .. .. Mr. MATTHEW BRODIE. 
General Harrison .. Mr. R. Davis. Roger Wildrake.. .. Mr. CHARLES DALTON. 
Mr. Bletson,.. .. .. Mr. H. Cooper, junr. Jolliffe .. .. .. .. Mr. ARTHUR LEIGH. 
Captain Pearson... .. Mr. HOWARD RUSSELL.’| Jeremiah Holdfast .. Mr. LIONEL RIGNOLD. 
Joseph Tompkins .. Mr.C, COLLETTE. Landlord .. .. .. Mr. H. CoopErR. 
Ezekiel Robins .. .. Mr. F. T. LineuHaM. oo oe ee Miss EB, MILLARD, 
Ephraim Wood .. .. Mr. W. NORTHCOTE. ++ «+ «+ Miss ALICE BRONZE. 
Habakkuk .. .. .. Mr. E. Saxon. -. Miss VIZETELLY. 
Corporal of the Guard Mr. F. ANDERSON. -. Miss CLARA JECKS. 
Elizabeth Cromwell.. Mrs. P. CAMPBELL. 
Soldiers, Citizens, Commissioners, etc., 


Royalists. 





Melodrama has for so long a time reigned at the Adelphi, that some little 
curiosity was aroused as to whether Messrs. Gatti’s patrons would accept in its 
place romantic drama in the form of a costume play. The departure, to all 
appearances, has been a successful one, for the house is nightly crowded. 
Following in the main Sir Walter Scott’s novel, Messrs Sims and Buchanan 
have imported into their work (in the greater portion of two acts) entirely fresh 
incident, growing out of the aspect under which they present Oliver Cromwell's 
character, that of a sympathetic almost mystic enthusiast, the one great passion 
of his life being the love he bears his daughter Elizabeth. But little attention 
has been paid to historical record as far as these characters are concerned, and 
in lieu of Colonel Markham Everard being made a tool by Cromwell, he is one 
of his most trusted and beloved lieutenants. Colonel Everard is in love with 
Alice Lee, and befriends her father when Woodstock is confiscated by the 
Parliamentary Commission. He drives out Colonel Yarborough when he comes 
to take possession, and for this is summoued before Cromwell to explain his 
conduct. Elizabeth Cromwell, who is deeply attached to Everard, pleads his 
cause, and Cromwell, who has learnt her secret and wishes to see her happy, 
bestows even greater favourson Everard. Albert Lee introduces to his father’s 
house as a fugitive (representing him as a young Scotch nobleman) Charles 
Stuart, who is endeavouring to escape over seas. The vicious king makes love 
to his generous host’s daughter, confides to her who he really is, and is pressing 
on her his dishonourable proposals when they are interrupted by the entry of 
Colonel Everard. He draws upon Charles, when Alice rushes between them 
announcing that his opponent is the King. Everard, though a Roundhead, has 
always looked upon the execution of Charles I as a murder; he will not bea 
party to the capture of the young king, and he passes him through the lines, 
and, denounced by Colonel Yarborough, is condemned to death by Cromwell. 
Elizabeth again pleads his cause, and after a severe struggle in Cromwell’s 
mind, obtains not only his pardon, but smooths the way to his marriage with 
Alice Lee. Mr. Charles Cartwright gave a very powerful rendering of the 
Cromwell that the authors drew, and in the scene of the dream in which he is 
supposed to witness the execution of Charles I, and the subsequent death of his 
iaieaed daughter, he fairly brought down the,house. Mrs. Patrick Campbell's 
Elizabeth Cromwell was pH aten moving and pathetic, the perfect type of a 
gentle and loving woman. Mr. Leonard ae threw into the part of Colonel 
Everard the romance and earnestness which it requires. Mr. George Cockburn 
made his mark as the intriguing and envious Colonel Yarborough. Miss Evelyn 
Millard pleased her audience as Alice Lee, though her method was at times 
stagey, and Messrs. Charles Collette and Lionel Rignold, and Miss Clara Jecks 
supplied the comedy element amusingly. Messrs. Beveridge and M»*tthew 
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Brodie should be favourably mentioned. The scenery surpassed even what is 
usually provided at the Adelphi, and “ Karl” may be complimented on the 
accuracy of his designs of the handsome costumes. ° 


“ PERIL.” 


An English version, by Mr.“ SaviLk Rowk” and Mr. B. C. STEPHENSON, of VICTORIEN 
SARDOU's “ Nos Intimes.” 
Revived at the Haymarket Theatre, Saturday evening, April 23rd, 1892. 


Sir George Ormond, Bart. Mr. MACKLIN. Meadows .. .. .. .. Mr. RoBB HARWOOD. 
Sir Woodbine Grafton, Mr. TREE. Kemp .. .. .. «. «+» Mr. EDWARD ROSE. 

SS See fi y Lady Ormond .. .. .. Miss JULIA NEILSON. 
Captain Bradford .. .. Mr. FRED TERRY. Lucy Ormond .. .. .. Miss L. WEBSTER. 
Dr. Thornton .. .. .. Mr. ALLAN. Mrs. Crossley Beck .. .. Miss ROSE LECLERCQ. 
Mr. Crossley Beck .. .. Mr. KEMBLE. Sophie... .. .. .. «- MissC.IVaNova. 
Percy Grafton .. .. .. Mr. A. WIGLEY. 


“Peril” was first produced, under the Bancroft management, at the old 
Prince of Wales’s, Saturday, September 30th, 1876. The original cast was as 
follows :—Sir George Ormond, Bart., Mr. Bancroft ; Sir Woodbine Grafton, 
K.C.8.L, Arthur Cecil ; Percy Grafton, W. Younge ; Dr. Thornton, Mr. Kendal ; 
Captain Bradford, Charles Sugden ; Mr. Crossley Beck, Mr. Kemble ; Lady 
Ormond, Madge Robertson ; Lucy Ormond, Lucy Buckstone ; Mrs. Crossley 
Beck, Mrs. Leigh Murray ; Sophie, Linda Hertz. Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft 
revived the play at the Haymarket on February 16th, 1884, with the follow- 
ing cast, and Mr. Bancroft reckoned it the sixth in his successes for one run : 
Sir George Ormond, J. Forbes-Robertson ; Sir Woodbine Grafton, Alfred 
Bishop ; Capt. Bradford, H. B. Conway ; Dr. Thornton, Mr. Bancroft ; Crossley 
Beck, C. Brookfield; Perey Grafton, H. Eversfield; Lady Ormond, Mrs. 
Bernard Beere; Lucy Ormond, Julia Gwynne ; Mrs. Crossley Beck, Mrs. 
Canninge ; Sophie, Augusta Wilton. It was next seen at the Princes Theatre 
on April 6th, 1885, when the following appeared :—Sir George and Lady 
Ormond, Joseph Carne and Mrs. Langtry ; Sir Woodbine Grafton, H. Bere- 
bohm Tree ; Percy Grafton, H. Grattan: Dr. Thornton, F. Everill ; Captain 
Bradford, C. Coghlan ; Mr. and Mrs. Crossley Beck, H. Crisp and Mrs. Arthur 
Stirling ; Lucy Ormond, Annie Rose ; and Sophie, Helena Dacre. It was on 
this occasion that Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree made such a success of the retired 
old East-Indian. Mrs. Langtry also made a success. ‘“ Nos Intimes” was first 
produced at the Paris Gymnase in 1861, and Sardou’s play was given in 
London by a French company in 1871. Another version of it by Horace 
Wigan was played at the St. James’s, called “Friends or Foes,” with 
Miss Herbert as Mrs. Union ; W. H. Stephens and Mrs. Frank Matthews as 
Mr. and Mrs. Meanly ; F. Dewar as Dr. Bland. This was an excellent cast, 
and Miss Herbert, who had been much appreciated, was one evening compelled 
to relinquish the part from indisposition, when Miss Kate Terry (Mrs. Arthur 
Lewis) her first great opportunity and availed herself of it so well that 
Miss Herbert did not take up the character again. At the Olympic on May 
6th, 1872, Madame Beatrice’s company appeared in George are version 
entitled “ Our Friends,” and the piece has been played in America under the 
title of “Bosom Friends.” Of the Haymarket revival in 1884 an ample 
notice appeared in the March number of Tue THEATRE of that year. To sum 
up the plot in a few words it may be said that Sir George Ormond is a kindly 
trusting gentleman, believing in the affection of his wife and the sincerity of 
his friends, Sir Woodbine Grafton and Mr. and Mrs. Crossley Beck, and 
almost. encouraging the kindness and attention which his wife bestows on 
Captain Bradford, whom he has known ever since the young soldier was a boy. 
Dr. ‘Thornton he looks upon as a meddling, suspicious cynic. The Baronet’s 
supposed friends raise doubts in his mind as to his wife’s fidelity, he 
pretends to go on a journey, but returns. Captain Bradford has taken 
advantage of his absence to force himself in the dead of night on Lady 
Ormond ; by a clever ruse she gets him out on the balcony and closes the 
shutters on him, but the state of disorder into which the room has been 
thrown by her endeavours to escape, might betray her to her husband but that 
the ductor is at hand and explains it all away in such a manner as to completely 
disabuse Sir George Ormond’s mind. Lady Ormond is cured of her passing 
fancy, the quasi friends take their departure, and the doctor is recognised as 
the true friend, and is rewarded with the hand of Lucy Ormond. r. Beer- 
bohm Tree, noted for character parts, has never filled one better than in 
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“Peril.” Miss Julia Neilson played the earlier scenes with charm and light- 
ness, and was intense and powerful when her eyes are opened to the danger she 
has incurred through her too friendly intercourse with Captain Bradford. 
This part was admirably played by Mr. Fred Terry. As a pair of spiteful, 
envious creatures Mr. Kemble and Miss Rose Leclercq could not have been 
surpassed. Mr. Allan delivered his lines with remarkable point, and was 
certainly one of the successes of the evening; and Mr. A. Wigly played the 
precocious Percy Grafton in a thoroughly natural manner. A better repre- 
age of Sir George Ormond could scarcely have been found than 
r. Macklin. 


“THE FRINGE OF SOCIETY.” 


Comedy, in four acts, adapted from the French. 
First produced at the Criterion Theatre, Saturday-evening, April 30th, 1892. 


Sir Chas. Hartley,R.A. Mr. CHAS. WYNDHAM. Marion Carslow .. .. Miss MARY MOORE. 

ArthurCuthbert.. .. Mr. E.H. VANDERFELT. | Lady Carsiow .. .. Miss C, ADDISON. 

Mr. Joseph Poynder.. Mr. W. BLAKELEY. Mrs, Joseph Poynder Miss ELLIS JEFFREYS. 

a of Mayfair... .. Mr. CYRIL MAUDE, Watson... .. .. .. Mr. F. FRANCES. 
hillips.. .. .. .. Mr. F. ATHERLEY. Mrs, Josephine Eve- } sainiine 

Russell .. .. .. .. Mr. C. TERRIE. Allen .. .. .. ..§ 2% Lancrar. 


Act I.—Sir Charles's Studio.s Act II.—Lady Carslow's Drawing Room. Acts III and IV.—Mrs. Eve- 
Allen's Drawing Room. 

From a reference made to the “ Overend and Gurney smash,” it may be 
surmised that the anonymous adaptation of Alexandre Dumas fils’ “‘ Le Demi- 
Monde ” was written some years ago, and that Mr. Wyndham has therefore 
hesitated for a considerable time over its production. It would have been better 
indeed if the present version had remained shelved, taken as an adaptation of 
the French play, which possesses high literary merit, but treats of a class of 
society which has become part of the French social system, indeed, but for which 
we have no equivalent in England. At the Criterion the characters are com- 
pletely changed, and the persistent persecution of Mrs. Josephine Eve-Allen by 
Sir Charles Hartley being wanting in motive, becomes entirely contemptible. 
The beautiful character of Marcelle in the original becomes rather a flippant 
and incomprehensible creature in Marion Carslow, and Valentin de Santis, one 
of the most cleverly drawn of portraits of a vicious, thoughtless woman is a mere 
nonentity as Mrs. Joseph Poynder. But though the first two acts of “ The 
—— of Society ” decidedly want brightening, the play improves as it goes on, 
and had it been possible to treat it on its own merits, and not in connection 
with “Le Demi Monde,” a far more favourable judgment could have been 
passed on it. Sir Charles Hartley has evidently been attracted by the charms 
and fascination of Mrs. Eve-Allen, and might have made her his wife, but that 
he learns that she has been divorced. She has been prepared to accept him 
should he propose, but finding that there is no chance of this, she extracts from 
him a promise “on his honour” that he will not betray her past. He soon 
regrets having passed his word, for his life-long friend Arthur Cuthbert, lately 
returned from Australia a millionaire, lets him know that he proposes to make 
Josephine his wife. Sir Charles cannot s out, but he hints, and advises a 
delay of the marriage. Josephine writes him to return a packet of her letters, 
Cuthbert sees the packet, and Sir Charles leaves them so that the lover may 
present them to his mistress. He asks to read them, and Josephine makes not the 
slightest objection, for—astute and not easily to be caught—to guard against 
consequences she has employed her friend Mrs. Poynder to write all these 
effusions. Sir Charles tries one last chance. Knowing that Cuthbert is within 
hearing, by irritating Josephine he rouses her to fury, and che admits that she 
did care for Sir Charles, and would have te aa him for a husband—that 
Cuthbert is nothing to her save asa means of once more raising her to that 
social position which she had forfeited. Cuthbert renounces her, with sorrow 
but without any hope of reconciliation, and Josephine is left struck down by 
the hlow that has crushed out all her hopes and schemes. There is something 
unmanly in the persecution, for it can be called nothing else, of Mrs. Eve- 
Allen by Sir Charles Hartley, and Marion Carslow is scarcely made the guile- 
less creature that would win the heart of a man blasé and prone to look on 
the most evil side of the nature of those among whom he moves. Mrs. Langtry 
as the scheming adventuress, revelling in her jinesse in checkmating Sir Charles 
and in having captured a rich admirer, was excellent, but when she had to dis- 
play real feeling, did not convince. Mr. Charles Wyndham played Sir Charles 
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Hartley in that light, airy manner that has made him so great a favourite ; and 
Miss Mary Moore most happily conveyed, so far as the authors had permitted 
her, the impression of a girl whose better instincts had not been completely 
warped oy her vicious surroundings. Mr. E. H. Vanderfelt was a little too 
romantic for a nineteenth century play, but was generally earnest and true- 
hearted. Miss Carlotta Addison was irreproachable as Lady Carslow. With the 
exception that she wore sume handsome dresses with distinction, Miss Ellis 
Jeffreys was of little value to the cast ; and Mr. W. Blakeley was completely 
thrown away. Mr. Cyril Maude looked and acted to perfection the vicious, 
senile Duke of Mayfair, who glories in his profligacy. Whatever the faults of 


this satire on society, it has been well received, and appears likely to be one of 
the Criterion successes. - 


“AN AMERICAN BRIDE.” 


Comedy-drama, in four acts, by Sir WILLIAM YOUNG, Bart., and MAURICE NOEL. 
First produced at the Lyric Theatre, Thursday afternoon, May 5th, 1892. 
Duke of St. Heliers .. Mr. Exc LEwIs. | Chandos.. 
Lord Dorrington -. Mr. LEWiIs WALLER. | Billy ie een fe 
George Carston .. .. Mr. CHARLES FULTON. Duchess of St. Heliers Miss H. LINDLEY. 
‘James McGuinis.. .. Mr. FRED KAYE. | Lady Hilda... .. .. Miss L. HINGsToN. 
Jack Hilliard .. .. Mr. ARTHUR ELWoop. Violet Lanyon .. .. Miss ETHEL NORTON. 
Jzred Stagg... .. .. Mr. CHARLES EATON. Stella Durand ., .. Miss JANETTE STEER. 
Maitland G. East -» Mr, A. AYNESWORTH. 


. Mr. Davip Cow!s. 
Mr. B EDWARDS. 


There is so much promise in this play that it is to be hoped the authors will 
see their way to cut out at least a third of the dialogue and two or three 
of theicharacters, who, instead of strengthening the work, delay the action and 
rob it of a fair chance of success. There is no intricacy in the plot. It shows 
how Stella Durand’s-nature is for a time wholly changed. On the mother’s 
side there is a taint, though but a faint one, of negro blood. This is, however, 
sufficient to cause her to be looked down upon by the Americans among whom 
she lives. She is staying with her guardian, George Carston, on the St. 
Lawrence, and is thrown into contact with Jack Hilliard. He has left England 
overwhelmed with debt, but receives the intelligence that his father has 
arranged matters, and that he must return home at once. The parting with 
Stella draws from him a confession of love. It has been so suddenly forced 
from him that when he utters it he forgets he must leave her that very day. 
His avowal makes her supremely happy, for she loves him. Whilst she is 
dreaming of her future happiness, she is awakened to the cruelty of her real 
fate by witnessing his departure on the steamer without a word of leave-taking 
or explanation. Her guardian then reveals to her a fact of which she had been 
ignorant : he has so profitably speculated with a sum of £25,000 which was to 
be hers that he has increased it to £600,000 ; and she is therefore rich, with a 
probability of being even richer. This opens up to her a new vista—she will 
use her money to avenge herself on society and mankind. She has from beinga 
loving, tender-hearted woman, become heartless and ambitious. Stella and her 
— go to England and obtain introductions to the Duke and Duchess of 

t. Heliers. The latter, poor but scheming, is determined to bring about a 
marriage between Stella and the next heir to the title, Lord Dorrington, who 
is also a poor nobleman. Stella accepts him, on the understanding that there 
is no love between them, that it is for his position she marries him and nothing 
more, and considers the title a fair exchange for the money that she brings. 
She has miscalculated her strength, however, for Jack Hilliard is a great friend 
of her husband. Lord Dorrington knows nothing of what has occurred be- 
tween them, and Hilliard acts as his best man at the wedding ceremony. The 
sight of Hilliard at once undeceives Stella as to the command that she thought 
she had obtained over herself ; her love for him is as great as ever, There is 
an impassioned leave-taking between the two which is interrupted by the 
entrance of Lord Dorrington. A catastrophe is prevented by the sudden 
breakdown of Stella, who falls in a dead faint ; and this is followed by an attack 
of train fever which leaves her with a total blank of memory as to what has 
occurred on her wedding day. Lord Dorrington has nursed her with the 
sincerest affection, for all the while that he fancied he had married her only 
for her money, his love had gone out to her. Lady Hilda, daughter of the St 
Heliers, poor, proud and vindictive (a sort of Rosa Dartle) had intended Lord 
Dorrington for herself. There have been passages-of-arms between her and 
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Stella, but, as is shown, Stella was the conqueror. Lady Hilda determines to 
try one more coup. Seeing that there is now a prospect of happiness between 
Lord Dorrington and his wife, she uses a letter written by the former to brin 
him calmly and without any return of the passion she once felt for him, an 
Jack Hilliard once more on thescene. - Herscheme, however, fails, forStella meets 
the curtain falls on the close and complete union of man and wife. A hard- 
headed financier, by name James McGuinis, a Scotchman, who evidently in- 
tended Stella to be his wife, is introduced, and was made amusing by Mr. Fred 
Kaye, who would have been even better had his utterance been more distinct. 
A Jew character, Jared Stagg, who, but for the failure of his financial schemes, 
would have married Lady Hilda, might also be expunged, though Mr. Charles 
Eaton rendered the character well. There were some bright sunny passages 
between Maitland G. East, an American, whose great ambition is to wear 
well-cut clothes, and Violet Lanyon,—both of which parts were nicely played. 
The heroine, Miss Janette Steer, was wanting in the passion that is expected 
from one of Creole blood ; the actress was frequently inaudible, and was 
much too deliberate and slow in her delivery generally, but if Miss Steer 
will rid herself of these faults there is a prospect of her coming well to the 
front. Mr. Eric Lewis was amusing and polished as the Duke, who can 
mever remember a name, and whose weakness is good luncheons. Miss 
‘Henrietta Lindley looked the aristocratic Duchess, though the character 
is not drawn in the most favourable light. Miss Lilian Hingston was a 
beautiful, sneering and cold-hearted creature. Mr. Lewis Waller and Mr. 
Arthur Elwood gave Miss Janette Steer the most valuable support ; both 
= _ were so good that more praise could not be bestowed on one than on 
the other. 


“ KARIN.” 


Play, from the Swedish, in two acts, by ALFHILD AGRELL, translated by Mrs. HUGH BELL. 
First produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, Tuesday afternoon, May 10th, 1892. 


Oscar Hjerne .. .. Mr. FULLER MELLISH. Niels .. .. .. .. Mr. HERBERT Ross. 
Se 


Mrs. Hjerne.. .. . Miss BATEMAN Ima .. .. .. «- Miss F. HUNTER. 


(Mrs. Crowe). Doctor .. .. .. .. Mr. BRN GREET. 
Mr. Milden., .. .. Mr. J. BEAUCHAMP, Karin .. .. .. ~-- Miss E. ROBINS. 


It is in the drawing of his characters that this Swedish author has shown 
the master’s hand, for merely by means of that, and with an almost entire absence 
of plot, he has constructed a powerful and fascinating play. Mrs. Hugh Bell, who 
has hitherto been known only as the authoress of light productions, has faith- 
fully interpreted the language of the original, and has robbed it of none of its 
nervous force and terseness. It must be admitted that all those in the cast 
threw themselves into their work with an earnestness and truth that brought 
out the excellence of the parts entrusted to them, but this in no measure 
detracts from the dramatic value of the play itself. It must be borne in mind 
that Alfhild Agrell wrote as a partisan of woman’s rights, and.to show that a 
wife’s nature may be completely changed by persistent neglect, approaching to 
contempt on the part of her husband. Karin, when she married Oscar Hjerne 
five years before the story opens, was the gentlest of wives, loving her husband 
with her whole heart, and believing in him completely. Within a year his atten- 
tions to her ceased, he gave himself up to pleasure, and was constantly absent from 
home, and at length Karin is to him little better than a housekeeper to wait 
upon him and to see that his table is well served when he entertains his friends. 
At the same time that he is squandering his income on vicious pleasures, he 
begrudges the necessary household expenses. Perhaps he might have grown 
into a good man, but that he has been spoilt from his childhood by his mother, 
Mrs. Hjerne, who comes to take up her residence at his house. By her pre- 
sence his wife is to be reduced to a complete nonentity. The one comfort of 
her life is her little boy Eric, to whom she devotes herself. The care of the 
child is to be taken from her, and given to the mother-in-law. Karin has one 
steadfast friend in Mr, Milcen, wo loved her mother. She had refused him 
for a husband who ill-treated her and left her penniless with the one child 
Karin. Milden, rememberingonly that he had once loved the woman now left 
destitute,. supported her until her death, and then transferred his affection 
to her child. During a careful life he has saved some six thousand crowns, 
which he gives to Karin as a little portion for her boy. Oscar has been in want 
of funds to meet his extravagant outlay. He is in a bank ; the temptation of 
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money passing through his hands becomes too strong for him, and he robs his 
employers of a considerable sum. Fortunately for him, only the manager, an 
old friend, discovers the defalcation, and gives him two days’ time to replace 
the money. He tries to borrow it, but unsuccessfully, and he is compelled to 
disclose his crime to his mother, whose true character then reveals itself. Oscar 
discovers that outward respectability has been the rule of Mrs. Hjerne’s life ; 
she is not shocked at the crime, but she dreads its discovery on account of the 
disgrace that it will bring upon their name. Both she and her son endeavour 
to induce Mr. Milden to assist ; he will not do so, but in order to make Karin's 
lot a happier one, he tells them that she has money at her command, and that 
he will induce her to advance it to save her husband. Oscar,a coward at heart, 
has been driven nearly out of his mind by the thought of his impending 
punishment. In an instant the weight is lifted from off him. Huis patient, 
compliant wife will let him have the money, and he will turn over a new leaf ! 
But his persistent ucglect, his admiration of other women, and his cruelty, 
have steeled her heart. She absolutely refuses toaid himinany way. He who 
has intended to take her child from her once convicted and in prison, her 
darling will be all her own. No entreaties on the part of the husband or 
threats of the mother-in-law will influence her until Mrs. Hjerne compels 
her to yield by declaring that she shall be treated as a lunatic, and that then, 
of course, she shall be separated from little Eric. After all, the poor mother, 
who is nearly distraught, only purchases the dead body of her child, for the 
little fellow, who has been suffering from diphtheria, has passed away, and she 
leaves her husband's house with only the dead infant in her arms. Karin is, 
of course, the character of the play, and Miss. Elizabeth Robins showed the 
changes that came over the wife with a realism and a depth of passion that no 
actress could have surpassed. Her performance would have been the feature 
of the play, but that it was comparatively dwarfed by the greater power of 
Miss Bateman as Mrs. Hjerne. The cold, biting sarcasm, the stony heart, 
and then the whirlwind of passion when she upbraids her son for bringing 
disgrace on her, and not possessing even the courage to be a thorough scoun- 
drel, were exhibited with that power which made Miss Bateman’s Leah an bis- 
torical record. Mr. Fuller Mellish has done nothing better than Oscar Hjerne, 
whether as the selfish voluptuary, or as the miserable repentant thief and 
forger. Mr. Beauchamp, who has some fine scenes with Mrs. Hijerne, a 
woman he intensely dislikes, as she in the past had drawn Karin’s father 
from his allegiance to his wife, was excellent throughout, but certainly at his 
best in the scene in which his kindly affection was displayed towards Karin. 
Mr. Herbert Ross played in an able manner the small part of Niels, 
a humble boyish lover of Karin’s, an unpolished but true-hearted 
farmer, who had known her from her childhood. Mr. Ben Greet had but a 
few words as the doctor attending little Eric, but must be complimented on his 
stage management. The applause on the fall of the curtain was hearty and 
sincere, the spiece was vo succes d’estime, but a genuine success, On the same 
afternoon Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy’s translation of Alfred de Musset’s 
comedietta entitled, ‘A Caprice,” was given as the first piece. This is one 
of those light and airy trifles that pass away a half-hour pleasantly when as 
ably adapted as in this case. M. de Chavigny makes his wife unhappy by 
flirtations. He is brought back to his allegiance by a mutual friend, Madame 
de Lévy, who cures him of his “ caprice ”—an admiration of every pretty woman 
he meets—and makes Mathilde happy again. Miss May Whitty played ten- 
derly as Mathilde, Miss Marion Lea was coquettish and bright as Madame de 
Lévy, but Mr. Ian Robertson was rather heavy for such a character as M. de 
Chavigny. 


—_— 


“THE PRIMROSE PATH.” 
Play, in four acts, by B. W. FINDON. 
First produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, Wednesday afternoon, May 11th, 1892, 


Frank Trevor .. .. Mr, P. CUNINGHAM, Blanche Colvin .. .. Miss Lucia HARWOOD. 
George Pollock .. .. Mr. H, FLEMMING. Miss Langley .. .. Mise M. BRENNAN, 
Mr.Sangster .. .. Mr.C. DopsworTdH, Jarvis .. .. «. +» Miss Many COLLETTE, 
Maud Trevor .. .. Miss NORREYS. 


“We are s0 weak, we know our motives least in their confused beginning.” 


Invaluable as absolute truth to nature is in a novel or a painting, and 
appreciated as it is in such methods of art, it is rarely that a success is 
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obtained on the stage by thisalone. This is the reason, perhaps, that Mr. B. W. 
Findon’s “ The Primrose Path ” will not take a lasting hold, though in respect of 
literary merit it will take some rank. The manner in which the simple story is 
told shows constructive power, and gives promise of good work in the future. 
For a play to produce an effect on the boards, more than one of its characters 
must at least be out of the common run, and even the heroine of the one under 
notice is not exceptional in her baseness. At least, her baseness does not brin 
about a catastrophe, which, as a rule, is what makes a play. Frank and Mau 
Trevor have lived a happy, idle existence as man and wife. He is good-natured, 
weak and conceited, but Maud represses none of his failings, and even encourages 
them. She is a gentle, tender-hearted little thing, who, finding that her. old 
schoolfellow, Blanche Colvin, is destitute, offers her a home and treats her as a 
sister. Perhaps the new inmate had at, starting no intention of producing dis- 
cord in the household. She ‘can paint a little, and Trevor, who is an artist, 
gives her lessons. They are constantly in the studio, and Blanche forgets that 
he is the husband of her friend and becomes attached to him. At the same 
time she is determined to regain her position, and encourages Mr. Sangster, a 
rich old gentleman, so that he proposes marriage and she accepts. Trevor, who 
has been fascinated by this woman, is warned by his brother-in-law, George 
Pollock, that their constant association is dangerous. He is indignant at the 
interference, and the outcome of it is that he is led on and utters some 
passionate words to her which his wife overhears. The hitherto submissive 
wife then asserts herself, and insists that Blanche shall leave the house. Trevor 
will not permit this, and in an unguarded moment declares to Blanche that he 
loves her. She no longer conceals her passion for him, and they agree to elope. 
She is to precede him to London, where he is to join her a few hours later. 
Her influence over him, however, has really been but slight ; and directly she is 
gone, he recoils:from the treachery and baseness with which he will be acting 
towards his wife, his real affection for whom masters the passing fancy that he 
has felt for the syren who has bewitched him. He accordingly remains at home, 
and the next morning confides his trouble to George Pollock, and entreats of him 
to bring about a reconciliation with Maud. His brother-in-law does this, but 
there arriver a telegram from Blanche saying that she is returning to Fair- 
holm, so that an explanation must ensue. hen she appears, Trevor's manhood 
re-asserts itself, and in a humble but straightforward manner he prays her pardon 
for having deceived her as to his real feelings. Mr. Sangster has received a 
letter from Blanche Colvin stating that she has left for London, and that their 
engagement is atanend. He has come to know the meaning of this, and she 
endeavours to explain it away by saying that having once been deceived she 
had determined to test his affection—that it is a practical joke. Mr. Sangster 
feels a great love for her, and is prepared to accept the explanation, but Miss 
Langley, who had all along ho to secure the rich husband for herself, has 
capes up the telegram, and hands it to Mr. Sangster. He reads it, and 

is eyes are opened, his honour demands that he shall no. longer fulfil his 
promise to Blanche, and she goes out into the world crying out.against. the 
injustice with which she has been treated, George Pollock, with his sense of 
right, being perhaps the only friend that she has left in the world. Nothing 
ean excuse the ingratitude of Blanche Colvin, and her character therefore 
becomes in a pe an unsympathetic one, and yet it seems hard that Frank 
Trevor, who had sinned even more deeply than she had, should escape 
punishment, while she has to forfeit everything. Miss Lucia Harwood did 
not quite attack the character as sheshould have done. There was not enough 
daring in her impersonation, it was too refined, too much that of a good woman, 
and therefore failed to produce an effect. Mr. Philip Cuningham played 
naturally in the opening scenes, where he is represented as the lazy, easy-going 
inan who accepts the devotion of womankind as his due, and acted with 
much strength in the more man!y scenes. Miss Norreys had but one oppor- 
tunity for any great display of power, namely in the scene where Maud Trevor 
asserts her wifely dignity, and availed herself of it. Miss Maude Brennan was 
throughout excellent as Miss Langley, a spiteful and envious old maid who 
cleverly conceals her bad qualities while endeavouring to cast her blandish- 
menis over Mr. Sangster, which character was very ably rendered by Mr. 
Dodsworth. Mr. Herbert Flemming played George Pollock with a firmness 
and consistency that make him a valuable recruit to the London stage. The 
play was produced on the occasion of Mr. W. H. Griffith's annual matinee. 


SS 
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Our Amateurs’ Play-Box. 


“CASTE,” AT ST. GEORGE'S HALL. 

What a song it is! ‘ Kiss me, Sweetheart, the Spring is here ; And Love is 
Lord of you and me,” sings gentle Austin Dobson (or is it that master of 
melody—John Payne ?), and the voices of George and Esther rise in unison. 
The whole play is in those two brief lines ; yet although soon told, soon done, 
the tale is one that never palls. It must be, I think, because “ the story’s heart 
still beats against its side,” as Leigh Hunt wrote of “ Heroand Leander.” Forso 
intimate a tale the stage has rarely known. Esthers and Georges we may not 
be, nor know, but all the same we realise them and their trials as for some 
reason we never do the Blenkarns and the Guiseburys, the Hamlets and the 
Hardings and the Renshaws, whom we meet under similar conditions. Indeed, 
so personal and private a note is touched in “Caste,” that—not once, but a 
dozen times at least during its three acts—I feel always that I have no right to 
be there ; that I am standing in the doorway of a room in which hearts are 
being bared as they never should or could be in the presence of a third ; and that 
if tit were not for the lights in the theatre being low, I should have to steal on 
tiptoe out of sight and sound—a feeling no other dramatist but Dr. Ibsen 
(in “ A Doll’s House” ), and Mr. Pinero (in “ The Squire,” “ The Rector,” and 
jast once in “ Lady Bountiful”) has ever inspired. And this, curiously enough, 
in great part, is independent of the acting. Naturally, a Florence Gerard or 
an Olga Brandon will kindle the sense more quickly and intensify the feeling, 
but almost any actress will succeed in touching the nerve early or late in the 
play. Seeing Miss Lilian Hingston, I experienced precisely the same sensations, 
although this lady—tender and winning beyond question—cannot plumb such 
depths or push to remote corners of perception as her sisters inartcan. Still her 
work was all it should be, within its own appointed limits ; and this despite the 
drag of a Hawtree and a George, in Mr. Loehlein and Mr. Nockolds, who 
looked the parts well, but played no more than intelligently. More could be 
said, however, for the Eccles of Mr. Cooper, a bold and strongly coloured piece 
of mimicry ; and for the Marquise, admirably spoken by Miss Florence Haydon ; 
also for the Polly of Miss Edith Garthorne, a pert soubretie, with sufficient 
energy and self-reliance to fill the emptiest stage and pad the skinniest part. 


“CASTE” BY THE ARMY AND NAVY A.D.C. 

Still the charm I have spoken of above ; but in terribly, woefully, diminished 
quantity. Robertson must have been a genius indeed, when his work can 
repel such attacks upon it and remain practically unscathed. “Oh, it was piti- 
ful; Midst a whole city full, Art they had (next door to) none.” A worthy 
ambition, but a sad o’erleaping and a series of nasty falls. Miss Jarvis in her 
lighter scenes was natural as Esther: and Miss Anderson, as Polly, in her 
quieter moments was Pollyish. In the Gerridge of Mr. Lowdell, too, were 
qualities to be commended. But there was crying need in all for a teacher of 
movement, business, and vocal effect. 


THE COMEDY CLUB AT 8ST. GEORGE’S HALL. 


Once a year the Comedy indulges in a full-dress parade, or benefit. This 
year they chose “ The Glass of Fashion” to do it in. A capital choice. Mr. 
Grundy’s witty comedy is full of good parts and the majority are easy ones. 
With the Prince Borowski well cast in fact the battle is nearly won. Mr. 
Sharpe who played the titled adventurer on this occasion is not very plausible 
in style. He has too little faith in his audience, fears they will miss his villain- 
ous intents, and so colours with too obviousa brush. But he acts firmly and 
closely, and that is a great thing. Mr. Gilligan’s Colonel is not too military in 
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tone or manner. He is quite in earnest though, and never lets a situation down 
for want of a little spirit and noise. For MacAdam, Mr. Colley Salter was 
the very man, funnily fussy and fussily funny ; in his own way comparable with 
Mr. Shine himself. The Hon. Tom plays itself; so Mr. Collins found, and 
he made no particular effort to help it. The Society Editor, however, does not. 
On the contrary, it wants discreet and almost dexterous handling. Mr. Clarke 
perhaps did not grasp this. Anyhow he missed the point and made low comedy 
of the part, exactly the one thing it isnot. Miss Emily Arnold was most im- 
pressive, and Mrs. Ernest Renton quivering with lively sensibility and sly as 
Feesy ever has been ; and mostly by their aid the studio scene brought down 
the house. 


THE ROMANY A.D.C, 

What is the matter with us? Isit that we are growing older. Or has Ibsen, 
in the teeth of Mr. Rapier’s emphatic protestations, the power to disillusionise 
us where our old idolsare concerned. Something has happened, some string in 
the lute has gone, that I can say. For after a round dozen of years of placid 
satisfaction with Mr. Gilbert and all his (farce) works, here I sit bored by Tom 
Cobb. Can it be the Romany’s fault? Surely, no. They are better actors 
than most of their kind. Mrs. Walkes and Mrs. Charles Sim play as well as 
amateurs could the romantic and prosaic heroines ; Mr. Trollope is a tower of 
low comedy stength (very gingerly exerted) as the specious O’Fipp; Mrs. 
Leston has no rival in the crushing and crusty old ladies of farce or comedy ; 
Mr. Platt is the piteous-est comic spectacle I remember, not excepting even 
Mr.Tree’s crumpled curate in “ The Private Secretary ;* and melodamatic 
exaggeration bursts from the very boots of Mr. Cox’s Bulstrode ; and yet I was 
not happy. Worse, I yawned. First smilingly, in polite patronage, as it were. 
Then in earnest, with some sense of shame. Finally, from hopeless lassitude, 
exhausting even now to. think of. ‘ But there was another side to the shield. 
The Romany are fashionable folk and begin late, so for once I was in time for 
(most of) the first piece. It was “ Hester's Mystery,” and Mr. Pinero’s bright 
dialogue and breezy humour came with wonderful freshness upon me. The 
little play was well acted too. Mrs. Walkes was really;clever in a part out of 
her usual line, the pathetic nagging old farm wife. Mr. Bright is always bold 
and finished. His Silverdale, quite on lines of his own, pleased me immensely. 
Mr. Walkes made a Gunnion of Joel, as good as anything of his I have seen ; 
and Mr. Spencer and Miss Bright were a very unstagey pair of lovers. 


“THE PALACE OF TRUTH” BY THE HAMPSTEAD A.D.C. 

A pretty play, as ladies call such things, all sentiment and costume, it goes 
with a swing when there are just three characters nicely cast. These are 
Philamir, Zeolide, and Mirza. The rest play themselves, as actors say. Un- 
happily, the clab could not compass this. Their Zeolide was charming. Miss 
Mary Churchill is no adept at blank verse speaking, but she is sensitive, 
refined, expressive, and has somewhere a lingering sympathy with poetry. 
This sufficed for a sweet and tender piece of acting. Miss Lucy Churchill, 
however, has not the force, the physical and nervous force, for Mirza. With 
the means at her command she is impressive, indeed she does wonders, but 
they are not enough. Nor is Mr. Marshall the actor for Philamir. He is too 
manly, too much the Black, and too little the Fairy, Prince. Mr. Brown and 
Mrs. Nash were humorous of course as Phanor and his wife. A comedian 
should die happy who had played either. Mr. Cahill was most admirable as 
Chrysal, far too strongly drawn a character for this incisive actor to render 
unimpressive. A capital Zoram was available in Mr. Pownall, another sound 
actor. And the flirt Azema, the prettiest and most telling part in the pl.y, was 
lightly brushed in with the flimsiest web of delicious coquetry by Miss Kathleen 
Sinclair. I can recall Miss Kate Rorke in the part, and still find praise for 
this winsome amateur. In such characters and saucy light comedy Miss 
Sinclair already has few rivals. 





“THE SORROW OF A SECRET” AT THE LADBROKE HALL, 
“ Oil and vinegar, woman and a secret,” Mr. Wills made his Charles the First 
to say, “are hostile properties.” This Mr. Warwick Buckland has taken for a 
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text and preached a modern p'ay upon. But you shall hear. Dick Maitland is 
a parricide, and “the removing ” of his parent (in an Iago-nian sense : cf. “ the 
removing of Cassio”) is known to a lady who loves him, after Rhoda 
Broughton’s heroines’ (and Othe’lo’s) fashion, “‘ not wisely but too well.” Does 
ke return her passion? No. Why not? Because if he did there would be no 
play. What then does she do? Boldly and icily drops upon him the fact that 
she knows, and thus realises the poster, I mean the text. He, poor fellow, 
having some valvular affection of the heart, falls dead, and at one fell swoop 
cheats the gallows, lands her for black remorse and a nasty, ugly ghost, and 
gives the prompter the cue for the curtain. In this valley of the shadow of 
death, Mr. Buckland trod firmly as the violator of the fifth commandment, and 
Miss Edith Garthorne exhibited much capacity for the merciless love. that 
can wound while it fondles. Mr. Vincent Wrightwick showed cleverness in a 
character sketch, and Mrs. Ernest Renton painted simple unassuming woman- 
liness, as usual, in attractive colours. But the play was not materially helped 
by their acting, because the subject belongs properly to the novel and not to 
the stage. 


“IN HONOUR BOUND” AT NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE. 

Why not a new reading of Mr. Grundy’s drama and the four live creatures in 
it. Surely the time has some. Types that are recognised all the world over 
have, as Bob Acres said of damns, had their day. And the amiable Q.C. and 
his erring wife, the blush Rose and Philip the champion child-flirt, have 
circulated, in stereotype edition, from Lapland to Honolulu, and we begin 
to hanker after something fresh. Now, why should Sir George always have 
iron-grey hair and eye-glasses, and why a Vere-de-Vere nose, a Leather 
Stocking eye, and the carriage of an emperor. I submit that this is anything 
but realistic. Go to the law courts and observe the genuine article, the Sir 
Edwards and the Sir Charles’s and other eminent Q.C.’s. Are they handsome, 
well-groomed, elegant, ravishing, middle-aged heroes. No, they have whiskers 
like grooms, or chin-pieces like plumbers, their noses are snub and sometimes 
red, their eyes are small and glittering or dead with a fishy deadness, dissipated 
moustaches low on the forehead are worn for eyebrows, and in figure they are 
‘* desirable ” as any residence with a semi-circular bay window on the first floor. 
This is the real Sir George. Who first will show him to us, and the remaining 
three in like uncompromising style. Not the Richmond Club, I’m sure. They 
prefer the ideal, of whom Mr. Leo Trevor gave a finished reading, Mrs. 
Barczinseky acting with pathos as the heroine, and Mr. George Brandram and Miss 
Shawe throwing more animation than one generally sees into the thin parts of 
the young lovers. But with such room for realism we should not have long 
to wait. 
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Musical Notes. 


“NYDIA, THE BLIND GIRL OF POMPEIL.” 
Grand Opera by GEORGE Fox, Produced at the Crystal Palace, May 11th, 1892. 

Glaucus ++ ++ «« Mr, DuRWaRD LELY, Nydia .. .. .. .. Mdlle pr RIDEAv. 
Olinthus .. .. .. Mr. W. CLIFFORD, Julia .. .. .. .. Miss Kare WELWYN, 
Arbaces oo eo cf Me. HL Pratt. Stratonice .. .. .. Mdme. FITZGERALD. 
Burbo .. .. .. .. Mr.G@ Kine. Slave Girl .. .. .. Miss DWYER. 
Clodius oe ee ef Mr. W. Jovcg. Tone .. .. .. -. Mdme.GIuLIA VALDA. 

The story of Bulwer Lytton’s “ Last Days of Pompeii” is followed pretty 
closely in the libretto of this opera ;—in some respects rather too closely, since in 
the opera, as in the novel, there is little interest in the plot until the closing 
scenes are reached. The overture, as a matter of course, announces two 
themes, which are to be heard hereafter in connection with two of the charac- 
ters. Then the first act opens with a ballet of tedious length, unredeemed by 
any speciality, either in the music or in the evolutions. To place the ballet in 
this position is a double mistake. If the old and bad custom of the ballet in 
opera is to be retained at all, it ought to be retained in its conventional position. 
The old opera manager would have struck his pen through any ballet which 
began before half-past nine. Nydia’s opening song is not very effective, but 
large allowances must be made for a character which it is exceedingly difficult 
for either author or interpreter to render interesting. The ballet is re 
peated, and then Nydia’s master and mistress enter, and she is about to suffer 
chastisement when Glaucus arrives, and redeems her from slavery. A change of 
scene introduces Olinthus the Nazarene foretelling a judgment upon the city 
amid the derisions of the mob. The musicassociated with this episode is well 
conceived, and redeems the firstact. Actii. opens with yet another ballet even 
more superfluous than the former, but containing music of a very dainty and 
graceful character. Ione then sings her aria d'entrate, a song very well written 
for the voice, and her guardian Arbaces joins her in a duet which is one of the 
best numbers in the score, and would no doubt prove effective in the concert 
room. Ione recites her lover's letter to an accompaniment of flute and harp, 
and the act concludes with the lover’s duet,—conventional in character, but 
written with a knowledge of vocal effects, and concluding with a telling climax. 
Act iii. opens with a really excellent song of vengeance for Arbaces, the only 
fault of which is that it reminds one a little too much of the air which 
Weber allots to Kaspar in the wolf’s glen. Nydia’s air which follows has 
merits of its own, too, but it retards the action. Indeed, up to the middle of 
the third act, there can scarcely be said to have been any action at all. So 
indifferently is the libretto laid out, that up to this point—that is for two-and-a- 
half hours—scarcely anything has moved at all ; the characters have been intro- 
duced at great length, the lovers have met, Nydia has been liberated, and has 

iven us several hints of her hopeless passion for the hero,—and that is all. 

rom the middie of the third Act, however, the action moves more briskly. 
There is an imposing scene in the Temple of Isis, in which a great musical 
opportunity is by no means taken due advantage of ; the themes of the worship- 
per’s chorus being trivial in character, and repeated without variety, until the ear 
wearies of them. Then Glaucus enters, insults the priest Arbaces, and is 
arrested. Act iv. opens in the dungeon, where Glaucus and Olinthus are 
awaiting the final summons ad leones. Olinthus sings a phrase which may be 
taken to typity the ultimate triumph of the right, vince it appears at intervals 
through the rest of the score, until the final escape of the hero and heroine. 
The constant repetition of the words “It is a tortuous path,’ endangers the 
solemnity and pathos of these passages. The entry into the dungeon of Ione 
and Nydia, gives the composer an opportunity of introducing an unaccompanied 
quartet, which is excellent as regards the vocal arrangement, though not very 
significant dramatically. The disclosure of the arena is well conceived asa s 
device, though even here where the action ought to hurry to a climax, 
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composer keeps the amphitheatre waiting, while Glaucus and Olinthus repeat 
the pious phrases about the “tortuous path” before referred to. Then the 
doors close upon them, and the ashes of Vesuvius begin to fall on the arena. 
Thenceforward to the end of the scene the orchestra, in a vigorously written 
and heavily scored passage, depicts the progress of the eruption. This is pro- 
longed (unduly) into an intermezzo leading up to the final act of two scenes, in 
the first of which Arbaces is struck dead amidst the crowd, and in the second of 
which the lovers are escaping in a boat, while Nydia, having accomplished their 
deliverance, seeks a watery grave. Of the work as a whole, it may be said that 
it is a distinctly creditable performance, marred by faults of construction which 
are not beyond remedy. It would repay revisal. ‘Che music is not inspired, 
but it is seldom inadequate ; its chief fault is the inordinate length of some of 
the least interesting numbers. If the composer would but shorten these, 
dispense with most if not all of the ballet music, and compress his work into 
three acts instead of five, it ought to have a successful career before it. 


“T;AMICO FRITZ.” 
Opera, by PIETRO MASCAGNI. Libretto adapted from ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN’S “ L’Ami Fritz,” 
Produced at Rome, October 31st, 1491. First performed at Covent Garden, May 23rd, 1892, 


. M. DE Luca. Beppe .. 


ee . SIGNORA J. RAVOGLI, 
Rabbi David -. «- M. DUFRICHE. 


Suzel .. .. .. .. SIGNORA CALVE, 

The composer described this work as not an opera but a comedy in music, 
and it is best-appreciated if those limits are understood. It is introduced by a 
“ preludietta innocent of any leading motives, but a very excellent piece of 
pure music founded on a leading theme of great breadth and dignity. There . 
are only three principal characters: Fritz, the misogynist ; David, the match- 
making Rabbi; and Suzel, the farmer's daughter, who is destined to teach 
Fritz the error of his ways. Practically there is no story except the old theme 
of awakening love, but that is told as it has never yet been told on the operatic 
stage. How different from the conventional love duet of the older Italian 
opera is the scene under the cherry tree where Fritz and Suzel begin to talk of 
spring and the fresh flowers until in one phrase after another—blossom by 
blossom—the spring of love begins. How different, too, from the sensual love 
of the Wagnerian drama. For though in the final duet in the third act, the 
composer shows that he can command this phase of the passion also, yet he 
approaches it gradually, holding his full power of passionate song in reserve 
until the last moment. The exigencies of space forbid fuller allusion to the 
many beauties of the score. The greatest testimony to its originality and 
power is to be found in the fact that it makes the slender thread of narrative 
far more interesting than many a highly wrought plot. In this respect the 
present work marks a higher stage in the development of Mascagni’s genius. 
In the “ Cavalleria” the story lent some of its interest to the music; in 
“L’Amico Fritz.” the story Hemet interesting by virtue of the music. 
Played as it is by Signora Calvé and Signor de Lucia (the first creators of 
their parts in Rome) the opera might probably be produced every night dur- 
ing the season without outstaying its welcome. 


Mr. and Mrs. Oudin have followed Mr. Henschel’s example, and given a series 
of vocal recitals. Mr. Oudin is not merely a singer of high dramatic ability, 
he is also a cultivated musician, and he shows it in his choice of songs. The 
programmes of the three recitals contain selections from all periods and all 
schools ; the songs of the early French composers being specially interesting. 
The two earlier recitals have met with fully deserved success. The third takes 
place on June 9th. 


The past month has also been marked by the reappearance of Utto Hegner, 
no longer as a child-prodigy, but as a young pianist, who gives every sign of 
taking his place in the very front rank of virtuosi. The inclusion in his first 

rogramme of such a work as the ‘Sonata Appassionata,” shows that those who 
toes the conduct of his studies are — confident in the development of his 


powers. His performances have justified them. There is just the right amount 
of surplus exuberance about his manipulation, which leads one to feel sure that 


a few years will enable him to keep the reins over his enthusiasm, and that he 
w ill then be a consummate artist. 
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Miss Kate Drew, late prima donna of the Carl Rosa Opera Company, made 
her re-appearance on the concert platform at the Promenade Concerts at the 
Crystal Palace on the 17th May. Miss Drew sung throughout with charming 
effect, and in faultless style, aud was received with enthusiasm. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED. 

Messrs. CRaMER & Co. send us an excellent selection of music, from 
among which we choose for recommendation Scherzetto, for piano, by 
Théodore Lach ; Derniers Rayons, for piano, by Alfred Le Beau ; Danse Chic, 
by Arnold Olding; “Fair Italy,” waltz, by Aigrette; and the following 
songs :— My Fate,” by F. Boscovitz ; ‘‘ The E-qua-torial Line,” a nautical 
ballad, by Walter Slaughter ; “ April Rain,” by Lovett King ; ‘“ Never For- 
gotten,” by J. Stuart Crook; “ Where Blue Waters Croon,” by S. Ridgewell ; 
and “Pretty Polly,” by Joseph L. Roeckel. 

We have also received Vols. I. and II. of the “Loewe Album” of 
thirteen ballads, with English and German words, edited, and with a preface, 
by Albert B. Bach. 


a 


Our Omnibus-Box. 


After a short closure, Mr. Thomas Thorne re-opened the Vaudeville on 
Thursday evening, May 12th, with two new pieces. One was entitled, “ Vote 
for Giggs,” an anonymous adaptation from Valabrégue's “ L’homme de Paille,” 
which was produced at the Menus Plaisirs in Paris, November 23rd, 1885. 
There was considerable discussion at the time as to whether the author had 
not taken his idea from M. Bisson’s “ Député de Bombignac.” It was shown, 
however, that M. Valabrégués’ piece had been written some years prior to the 

roduction of M. Bisson’s. The latter author’s work was adapted by Justin 

untly McCarthy, and was produced under the title of “‘ The Candidate” at 
the Criterion, November 22nd, 1884. ‘“L’homme de Paille” was reckoned a 
clever and funny piece, but in its English garb it is puerile, and of wit there is 
scarcely any. Giggs is a numskull who, being unable to induce the electors of 
Gravesend to return him'to Parliament, calls to his aid Jack Lightfoot, a 
clever, unscrupulous dog, who suggests that instead of Giggs trying for a con- 
stituency where he is well known, he should go further afield. Lightfoot 
undertakes to get him returned for the Orkneys, goes there and personates him, 
spends his money lavishly, makes all sorts of promises, engages himself in 
Giggs’s name to a widow with a large family, and behaves altogether in an 
absurdly scandalous manner. The consequences recoil upon the unfortunate 
Giggs. Had it been properly handled, there would have been scope in the piece 
for a great deal of fun, but the adaptor was not equal to the occasion. The 
clever acting of Mr. C. W. Somerset as Jack Lightfoot, the persistent efforts of 
Mr. Tom Thorne as Giggs, aided by Mr. Charles Fawcett, Miss Emily Thorne as 
an assertive mother-in-law, and Miss Trench as a smart waiting-maid, were un- 
able to turn the tide of disapproval which set in. Miss Mabel Love, who has 
been better known as a dancer, appeared as a self-willed young lady Clementina, 
sister to Giggs. On the same evening, a one-act play by J. T. Grein and C. W, 
Jarvis, entitled, ‘ Reparation,” was seen for the first time. It was an ordinary 
subject treated. in old-world fashion, showing how Frank Holt, who is to be 
married to Sir Thomas Foster's daughter Gertrude, discovers in his future 
father-in-law the man who should have suffered punishment for a crime which 
Frank's father unjustly bore. Mr. Frank Gillmore played remarkably well as 
Frank Holt, and another member of the Thorne family, so well known in 
theatrical circles, Miss Ellen, daughter of Mr. Frederick Thorne, made a pleas- 
ing London débdt as Gertrude, ‘ Vote for Giggs” was withdrawn on May 20th. 
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Mr. Arthur Chudleigh commenced his sole management of the Court 
Theatre on Wednesday. April 27th, with a triple bili, “A Pantomime 
Rehearsal ” has now been so long before the public, and has proved so thoroughly 
amusing, that there is no occasion to speak of its merits. ‘ Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern,’ W. S. Gilbert's very-clever “tragic episode,” which was seen at 
the Vaudeville on January 3rd of last year, created much amusement. Mr. 
Brandon Thomas and Miss Gertrude Kingston were the King and Queen of 
Denmark, and entered thoroughly into the spirit of the skit. Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith was a little disappointing as Hamlet, but perhaps the recollection of 
Mr. Frank Lindo’s excellence in the character may in a measure account for 
this. Mr. Elliott and Mr. C. P. Little played the title réles humorously. Mr. 
W. L. Branscombe and Miss May Palfrey were the First Player and Lady 
Player ; Mr. R. Rochfort was a quaint Polonius, and Miss Decima Moore, a 
delightfully winning and humorous Ophelia. As an entirely new item in the 
programme was given “ The New Sub.” a play iu one act, by Seymour Hicks, 
founded on a story by Mr. Trevor. It is a good picture of barrack life, the 
scene being a hut at Shorncliffe. Major Ensor has become so involved in debt 
that he contemplates suicide, is called away and leaves his pistols on the table, 
and his friend, Captain Champion, extracts the bullets. Presently when the 
Major returns, a Mrs. Dartlington enters, who has come to enlist his good offices 
in favour of her son who has joined the regiment and is a somewhat weakly boy. 
In her the Major discovers an old love. After she has gone, the officers who have 
been keeping a merry Christmas eve, have come into the Major's hut to drag 
him off to join their festivities, and one of them, Captain Blount, idly 
casts some reflections on the lady who has just been seen passing through the 
lines with the Major. Young Dartlington, knowing this to be his mother, 
stands up in her defence, with the result thata duel takes place which is fought 
with the very pistols that are only charged with powder. Not from fear but 
from excitement, the young fellow after the shots are delivered, faints, and of 
course great consternation is felt, but it is soon discovered that he is not hurt, 
and his comrades make much of him for the pluck be has shown. The major 
shows such solicitude for the lad,and regret at what has occurred, that it brings 
about a confession from Mrs. Dartlington that if he will only again ask for the 
kiss that he did not receive years ago, she will now grant it. Mr. Brandon Thomas 
was the Major Ensor, but as is not unusual on first nights was very nervous. 
Later he improved, and was good. Miss Gertrude Kingston played Mrs. Dart- 
lington with feeling, and Mr. Ernest Bertram was excellent as the new sub. 
A capital bit of low comedy wae given by Mr. Vaughan as Private 
MeNally, and Messrs. Elliott, C. P. Little, Compton Coutts and Wilfrid Dray- 
cott made up a most acceptable cast. 


Lady Violet Greville produced her dramatic version, in four acts, of Henri 
Gréville’s novel “Les Epreuves de Raissa,” on Tuesday afternoon, May 3rd, 
at the Lyric Theatre. The incident on which both novel and play are founded 
is a most repulsive one. It is the outrage of a beautiful and pure girl by one 
who is unknown to her, except as one of three officers of the Imperial 
guard, who, after throwing a cloak over her head, carry her off to 
a notorious tavern. There one of them behaves in a brutal manner, 
but being alarmed by the police, she is taken away, and set down near her 
home. . The shock of her confession deprives her mother, who is an invalid, of 
life, but Nadia vows with her father, Porof, that her wrongs shall be avenged. 
Through the influence of Countess Gretzky. a Lady in Waiting at the Court, 
the foul crime is brought under the notice of the Czar, who orders that the three 
delinquents shall reveal themselves by the next morning, otherwise the whole 
of the officers of the regiment shall be degraded. The culprits, after binding 
themselves not to betray who was the principal evil-doer surrender themselves, 
and the Czar decides that the richest of them, Count Valerian Gretzky shall 
marry Nadia, that his estates and those of his companions shall be confiscated to 
her use, and that the three officers shall be exiled to Siberia. Wedded to Nadia, 
the Count revenges himself for the mésalliance he considers imposed upon 
him, by keeping her in ignorance that it is he himself by whom she has suffered 
so much. She feels sorrow at having brought ruin upon the young fellow, 
more particularly as he is the son of the lady who has befriended her. During 
his absence Nadia administers his estates profitably, reserving nothing for her- 
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self. After a lapse of two years, she learns that he is ill in Siberia; she 
obtains his pardon and that of his companions from the Czar, brings her hus- 
band back to St. Petersburg, nurses him watchfully until he is well and strong 
again, and then yields up to him and the other officers all that has been bestowed 
upon her, and taking off her wedding ring tells the Count that she will offer no 
obstacles to his freeing himself from the unhappy tie that binds them. Her 
loving care, and purity and charm have, however, conquered him, and he tells 
her that he now loves her, and makes her his wife indeed. It is to be regretted 
that every one of the powerfully drawn characters in the novel who appear in 
the play, were deprived of all vitality and truth by Lady Violet Greville in the 
process of transference. Miss Olga Brandon did her utmost to make the 
character of Nadia resemble the noble woman she is in the original story, but 
could do little with so flimsy a personality as she is in the drama, and Mr. 
Frank Gillmore also made a praiseworthy effort to give some substance to the 
part of Count Valerian Gretzky. Some light comedy scenes between Princess 
Adine and Count Rezof were well played, especially by Miss Helen Forsyth and 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier. Mr. George Mudie made a hit as General Kleine, a 
senile admirer of the Princess, and Miss Henrietta Lindley played the Countess 
Gretzky with distinction and feeling. ‘“ Nadia” will require a very considerable 
amount of strengthening before it can be reproduced. 


The revival of “Richelieu” (for Saturday evening performances), at the 
Lyceum by Mr. Irving on May 7th, was so successful that, in a little speech 
which he made, he almost promised there should be performances of other old 
plays which are favourites with the public. Mr. Irving first appeared as the 
powerful and unbending Cardinal on September 27th, 1873, the play there- 
after running for 120 nights. His performance will bear comparison with that 
of his great predecessor, Macready, and is reckoned amongst his most artistic 
representations. He had a handsome and gallant De Mauprat in Mr. William 
Terriss. Mr. Frank Cooper made the character of Baradas stand out in bold 
relief by its excellence, and Miss Millward was a charming and earnest Julie de 
Mortemar. The remainder of the cast was as follows :—Louis XIII, Mr. Havi- 
land ; Gaston, Duke of Orleans, Acton Bond; Joseph (played with grim 
humour), Arthur Stirling ; De Beringhen, Gilbert Farquhar ; Huguet, Mr. 
Tyars ; First, Second and Third Secretaries, Messrs. Davis, Archer and 
L. Belmore ; Clermont, Mr. Lacy ; Francois, Miss Bessie Hatton ; and Marian 
de Lorme, Miss Coleridge. 


“ My Wife’s Party,” at St. George’s Hall, is in Mr. Grain’s happiest style. 
Mr. Grain’s selection of those society types whose foibles can be made most 
amusing capital of, is always unerring, and in this instance he has exceeded 
himself. One of the best things is Kis skit on the present rage of society— 
‘“‘ music-hall artists.” 


Mr. Clifford Harrison, the popular reciter, has returned to London, and is 
giving at the Steinway Hall a series of fourteen Recitals on Saturday 
afternoons, from April 30 to July 30th, at three o'clock. Mr. Harrison has 
added a number of new recitations to his.collection, and those who desire to 
hear the very highest elocution and sympathetic treatment of many beautiful 
poems, should visit the Steinway Hall. 


“A Buried Talent,” by Louis N. Parker, which was placed in the evening 
bill at the Comedy Theatre on Thursday, May 19th, was first seen at a matinée 
at the Vaudeville, June 5th, 1889. It was very favourably received, and highly 
spoken of in the “ Omnibus-Box” of THe TueEarre for July of that year. 
On its reproduction the play—a well-written one, with much poetry of idea in 
the devoted love of the young wife for a husband very much older than herself 
and unambitious—again obtained an encouraging verdict, and the author was 
called for. On this occasion Mr. Charles Brookfield appeared as Maris, the 
a age but might have thrown a little more feeling into the character. As 
Stella (the part.in which Mrs. Patrick Campbell achieved a success as the 
original representative), Miss Vane Featherston touched all hearts by her 
sympathetic acting. Mr. James Nelson was far too melodramatic as Pietro 
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Casella, the pupil who endeavours to foist upon the public his master’s great 
work as his own. Mr. Ernest Cosham played the other pupil, Felix, in a 
fresh and natural manner, and Mr. W. Wyes as Graf von Friedberg gave 
an impulsive little bit of character acting. The rapid manner in which he 
was able to discover the merits of the work submitted to him was a mistake— 
aud raised a laugh ; even the “Intendant of the Dresden Theatre” could scarcely 
be supposed to form a judgment on an opera by mere “reading at sight” 
for a few seconds. Mr. Brookfield made a curious mistake. “A Buried 
Talent” is played in three scenes; at the end of the second Maris falls 
on the harpsichord in a faint, brought on by the belief in his wife’s faithless- 
ness. When the curtain rises again, an‘/ though some six hours are supposed to have 
elapsed, he is found still in the same position. However, in “ The Poet and the 
Puppets,” a travesty on “Lady Windermere’s Fan,” Mr. Brookfield amply re-. 
deemed any slight shortcomings as an actor, and as author gave us one of 
the cleverest and most amusingly written skits that has been seen for years. 
In it he represents, in a life-like manner, Mr. A. W. Pinero, Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree as Hamlet, Mr. Nutcombe Gould in his St. James’s part, and Mr. S. B. 
Bancroft as the Spirit of Fair Arbitration, when he sings a song that hits off 
theatrical topics smartly. So long as Mr. Brookfield was on the stage, one 
could have imagined that the originals stood there. Mr. Charles H. Hawtrey 
transformed himself for the nonce into the “ Poet,” and so well that it was 
not even necessary for him to sing the song, “ Neighbour O’Flaherty’s Child,” 
to disclose the identity. Later he sang most amusingly, “A Poet 
Lived in a Handsome Style” in a Rutland Barringtonian manner that gained 
a double encore. Miss Lottie Venne first appeared as a fairy that “the 
Poet” calls on to assist him in producing the play which he has determined to 
“invent” about a wise child who doesn’t know her own mother. And when 
the fairy summons three living authors, and the shades of Shakespeare and 
Sheridan, they each promise the poet not to fail him should he require “an 
occasional conventional idea or common place situation, just to leaven the 
exquisite unexpectedness of the entire work.’ Miss Venne afterwards repro- 
duced Mrs. Beerbohm Tree’s Ophelia mad scenes with snatches of song of 
the Chevalier-esque order, and later as Mrs. Earlybird gave us a capital study 
of Miss Marion Terry’s Mrs. Erlynne. In this character Miss Venne has a 
most amusing song, “I saw my chance and took it,” which was vociferously 
encored. Mr. Eric Lewis who is the Lord Winterstock, after the manner 
of Mr. George Alexander, has an amusing song “ You mustn't blame the play.” 
Mr. James Nelson’s make-up as Lord Gonbustus, often bore an excellent 
resemblance to the representation of the original in Mr. Oscar Wilde’s play. 
Miss Cynthia Brooke appeared as a handsome Lady Winterstock. Mr. W. 
Wyes is the “ Parker,” now transformed into a ‘“‘ Yeoman of the Guard,” who 
gives us a reason for the dazzling costume : 


“Tt gives a tone of colour to the room, 
The Guard has struck me off the Yeoman’s roster, 
And so I get my living as a‘ poster.” 


Mrs. Lizzie Ruggles is the Duchess, and has some charming dances in-which 
she is assisted by several young ladies as automata or puppets. Not by any 
means the least.amusing scene is that in which, burlesquing the meeting in Lord 
‘Darlington’s rooms, the male characters take up their positions after the 
manner of Ethiopian serenaders, and sing a plantation song. Indeed, from 
beginning to end the piece is full of whimsicalities, all provocative of laughter, 
and is done such justice to all round, that those who have seen “ Lady 
Windermere’s Fan” should on no account miss the travestie to which 
“Mr. J. M. Glover has fitted some telling and appropriate music.—It should be 
mentioned that Mr. Oscar Wilde’s piece at the St. James’s Theatre has now been 
played more than a hundred times, and its cast has gained strength by Miss 
‘Winifred Emery’s assumption of the character of Lady Windermere. This 
favourite actress was most cordially received on her reappearance after her 
long illness, and her performance was a charming one. 


In accordance with a general request, Mr. Irving has arranged to give a 
matinée of “ Richelieu” on Wednesday, June 8th. On the evening of this day 
““ King Henry VIII.” will te played as usual. 
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A very excellent suggestion has been thrown out by the Chancery Lane Safe 
Deposit to the theatrical profession—in view of the many losses and robberies 
of jewellery—to the effect that when travelling, actors and actresses should 
leave such jewels as they do not require on their tour in one of the safes pro- 
vided at their establishment. Extensive additions are being made to the 
premises in view of this special catering for the theatrical profession and others, 
and we should think the efforts to provide security for their property will be 
much appreciated by the profession. 


Se 


New Plays 


PropucepD AND ImporTANT ReEvivats in London, from April 23rd, to 
May 23rd, 1892 :— 


( Revivals are marked thus ® ) 


April 23 “The White Rose,” romantic drama, in four acts, by George R. Sims 
. and Robert Buchanan, founded on Sir Walter Scott’s novel, 
“ Woodstock.” Adelphi. 
“ Alone in the World,” melodrama, in four acts, by Prentiss Ingram. 
Matinée. Princess’s 
“Peril,” play, in four acts, adapted from Victorien Sardou’s “Nos 
Intimes,” by “Savile Row” and B. C. Stephenson. Haymarket. 
“ Richard III,” Colley Cibber’s version of Shakespeare’s Tragedy. 
New Olympic. 
- ie a of the Gods,” idyll, in one act, by Leonard Outram. 
obe. 
“ The New Sub,” play, in one act, by Seymour Hicks. Court. 
“ Rosencrantz and Guildenstern,” travesty of “ Hamlet,” by W. 8. 
Gilbert. Court. 
“ A Pantomime Rehearsal.” Court. 
“The Fringe of Society,” play, in three acts, founded on “ Le Demi- 
Monde.” (Author unannounced). Criterion. 
“ A Joint Household,” comedietta, in one act, by Mrs. Hugh Bell. 
First time in evening bill). Grand, Islington. 
“ Nadia,” dramatic version of Henri Greville’s novel, “‘ Les Epreuves 
de Raissa,” by Lady Violet Greville. Mutinée. Lyric. 
“ An American Bride,” drama, in four acts, by Sir William Young, 
Bart., and Maurice Noel. Matinée. Lyric. 
“The Tailor Makes the Man,” comedietta, by A. M. Heathcote. 
West Theatre, Albert Hall. 
“ Open Sesame ; or, Love in a Mist,” piece, in one act, by Arthur M. 
Heathcote (first time in London). West Theatre, Albert Hall. 
“The Princess Ida,” burlesque, in two acts, by Theo Moore. 
Westminster Town Hall. 
“Richelieu,” play, by Bulwer Lytton. Lyceum. 
“A Stage Coach,” one-act comedietta, by Frederic De Lara 
(originally produced as “ Another Matinée”). Globe. 
“ Virginius,” tragedy, by Sheridan Knowles. New Olympic. 
“ Karin,” play, in two acts, adapted from the Swedish of Alfhild 
Agrell, by Mrs. Hugh Bell. JMatinée. Vaudeville. 
“A Caprice,” translation of Alfred de Musset, by Justin Huntly 
McCarthy. Matinée. Vaudeville. 
“The Primrose Path,” play, in four acts, by B. W. Findon. Matinée, 
Vaudeville. 
“The Waif,” translation by Cotsford Dick, of Frango:s Coppée's 
“Le Passant.” Matinée. Haymarket. 
“ Leonore,” one-act play, by Horace W. C. Newte. Ladbroke Hall. 
“ Vote for Giggs,” farcical comedy in three acts, adapted eee 
from “ L'Ho me de Paille,” of Valabrégue. Vaudeville. 
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“‘ Reparation,” piece, in one act, by J. T. Grein and C. W. Jarvis. 

audeville. 

“ William,” play, in one scene, translated from the German of J. Von 
Goethe, by Louis N. Parker. Parkhurst. 

“Dan, the Outlaw,” drama, in three acts, by Jessie Robertson. 
Matinée. - Novelty. 

“The Diamond King ; or, Life in London,” drama, in five acts, by 
Forbes Dawson. (Copyright performance). Atheneum, Shep- 
herd’s Bush. 

“ The Coquette,” comedietta, by William Poel. Portman Rooms. 

19 “A Buried Talent,” play, in one act and three scenes, by Louis N. 
Parker. (First time in evening bill). Comedy. 

1 “The Poet and the Puppets,” a travesty, by Charles Brookfield, 
music by J. M. Glover. Comedy. 

21° “ Othello,” Shakespeare’s tragedy. New Olympic. : 

21° “ Forget-me-Not,” play, in three acts, by Herman Merivale and F. C. 
Grove. Avenue. 

23 “My = Party,” musical sketch, by Corney Grain. St. George’s 
Ha. 


23. * Thermidor,” drama, by Victorien Sardou. M. Meyer's season of 
French plays. Opera Comique. 


In the Provinces, from April 23rd to May 16th, 1892 :— 


April 23° ““Froggie Goes to Eton,” playlet, by Mark Ambient. Lyric Hall, 
Ealing. 
» 28 “Natalie,” opera, written and composed by J. Lindsay Mackay. 
Burgh Hall, Glasgow. 
May “ Strongbow ; or, The Bride of the Battlefield,” comic opera, in three 
acts, written by W. Percy French and L. H. Brindley, music by 
W. Houston Collisson. Queen’s, Dublin. 
“Hero and Leander,” musical drama, in three acts, by Kyrle Bellew. 
Prince’s, Manchester. 
“‘ Nydia, The Blind Girl of Pompeii,” grand opera, by George Fox. 
Crystal Palace. 
“Brother George,’ comic opera, in three acts, written by Frank 
Desprez, music by P. Bucalossi. . T.R., Portsmouth. 


In Paris, from April 21st to May 21st, 1892 :— 


April21 “Le Nid d’Autrui,” three-act comedy, by M. de Corbeiller. 
' Vaudeville. 
» 21 “La Part du Mari,” one-act comedy, by MM. Soulaine and Grizel. 
Vaudeville. b., 4 
» 22 “Eros,” lyrical phantasy, in three acts, by the late Jules Noriac andZy/~//"' 
Adolphe Jaime, lyrics by Maurice Boucher, music by Pauly /”% 
Vidal. Bouffes Parisiens. worms 
‘“‘ Monsieur Chasse,” three-act comedy, by Georges Feydeau. Palais Ww? 
Royal. 
“ Seema d'un Ouvrier,” drama, in five acts, by M. Gadobert\ » 
Chateau-d’Eau. 
“Le Justicier,” five-act drama, by Count Stanislas Rzewuski. 
Ambigu. we 
‘‘Une Poire pour la Soif,” one-act vaudeville, by Marc Sonal and C 
Victor Gréhon. Bouffes Parisiens. 
3 “Les 28 Jours de Clairette,’ vaudeville-operetia, in four acts, by 
Hippolyte Raymond and Antony Mars, music by Victor Roger. 
Folies Dramatiques. 
4° “Le Fils de Coralie,” piece in four acts, by Albert Delpit. 
Gymnase. 
9 “ Enguerrande,” lyrical drama, in four acts and five scenes, by Emile 
rgerat and Victor Wilder, music by Auguste Chapuis. Opéra 
Comique. 
21° “ Frou-Frou,”’ by Meilhac and Halevy. Thédtre Francais. 
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